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Look out for dust in your eyes 


T’S TIME someone turned the light of truth on 
the false statements that fill the air. These are state- 
ments intended to blind you, so that while you're blind 
you can be led—to your own ultimate harm but to the 
great personal benefit of the so-called “leaders”. 


You hear these statements every day: 


1. “Corporations are making huge profits they could 
use, to increase wages.” The truth is that if all profits 
were used, wages could be increased in total only 4%, 
and if that were done, investment in new equipment 
would stop, productivity would go down, and soon we 
would be in the worst depression the world ever saw. 


2. Another statement is: “Corporations have swollen 
wartime profits out of which they could raise wages.” 
This simply is not true. The government (which means 
the people) prevented it, with Excess Profits Taxes and 
Renegotiation..And most of the profits left are invested 
in buildings and machinery which can be turned into 
wages only by being used, efficiently. 
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3. Another claim: “Wages can be raised without rais. 
ing prices.” Yes, as we pointed out earlier, you could raise 
wages 49%, but without an increase in production that’s 
all—and then you’ve wiped out profit, prevented invest- 
ment in new equipment, and started that factory on a 
downward spiral to bankruptcy which means no wages. 


4.. The final bit of dust is: “Even if prices do go up, 
to pay higher wages, it will do no harm.” The higher 
the price of anything, the fewer there are who can buy 
it. The fewer who buy it, the fewer the jobs needed 
to make it. 
The dust-throwers hope to blind you to these two all- 
important facts: 
First—profit is the life-blood that keeps a business 
growing, and it is only the growing business that 
can provide more and better jobs. 
Second—more wages can come only out of more 
efficient production. Where else is the money to 
come from? 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Weaving the girdle 
that chases fires 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


HAT big machine is making a fire 

hose “jacket”— woven cords that, 
like a girdle, will keep the rubber hose 
in shape, and prevent bursting from 
the high pressure of fire-fighting water 
lines. 

But the cotton cord jacket made fire 
hose heavy, and hauling it up ladders 
and through burning buildings slowed 
up firemen. Something better was 
needed. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers tackled the 
problem. First they developed a new 
kind of cotton cord that gives greater 
strength by a new method of twisting 
the strands. Then they found a new 


rubber compound that could be made 
thinner and stronger than rubber for- 
merly used. Most important develop- 
ment was a new way of weaving the 
jacket— it is made the way ship cables 
are spun so that each cord bears an equal 
share of the pressure load; that means 
greater strength even with smaller 
cords, and no weak spots. 

This new B.F.Goodrich hose is 18% 
lighter yet stronger than ever. Firemen 
can get it into action faster. And while 
they were at it, B. F.Goodrich engineers 
developed a Koroseal gasket that speeds 
up tight coupling, a stronger end con- 
struction where ordinary hose used to 


fail, and a better treatment to prevent 
mildew. 

This is typical of B.F. Goodrich 
research: they set out to improve one 
feature of an old product, and wound 
up with an almost wholly new product 
with many improvements. 

Because that is typical, it pays to find 
out what developments B. F. Goodrich 
has made recently in any rubber product 
you buy. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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t3 Good Ni @WS for manufacturers of all types of 


equipment. Now you can secure all your requirements 
in cast bronze bearings .. . particularly in the larger sizes 
... in days... not months. Our new and enlarged 
facilities plus over five hundred skilled, returned service- 
men have made this excellent delivery possible. 


On standard stock items . . . UNIVERSAL Bronze Bary 
G. P. Bearings, Electric Motor Bearings . . . we can ship 
your order the day it is received. 


Why not check your requirements NOW? Send us your 
prints and your specifications. Remember, Johnson Bronze 
makes every type of Sleeve Bearing . . . an unfailing 
source of supply with the highest reputation for quality. 
Write, wire or call—TODAY. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


720 South Mill Street - - - - - New Castle, Pa. 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
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> Seance REPUBLICANS IN CONGRESS 
é aren’t climbing aboard Truman’s price- 
cutting bandwagon. 
The Joint Economic Committee jumped into 
he headlines last week. This week it backed hastily 
pway from O’Mahoney’s effort to line it up behind 
sthe President. 
The committee: 
Refused to let out a staff report on prices and 
profits, sent it back to be pared down to facts and 

















igures. 
Threw out a staff questionnaire because the 


majority thought the questions were loaded; a sub- 

















ommittee is doing a revise to be sent out next week. 
Decided to issue no statement and hold no 
thearings until it gets the questionnaires back. 



















So far, the economic committee hasn’t been 

able to get together on ‘basic economic principles.”’ 

Chairman Taft figures that current wage boosts 

bar price cuts. O’Mahoney agrees with Truman’s 
‘economists that there’s room for price cuts, too. 

j Senator Flanders sits in the middle. He goes 

‘this far: Pay boosts are a ‘‘deterrent”’ to price action. 

e 


Truman is shifting tactics in his own campaign 




























ito talk prices down. 
. His advisers are discouraged by scant results 
‘from buttonholing business leaders (page 15). 
| But they have a feeling that ballyhoo is working— 
building up price resistance among consumers and, 
‘particularly, distributors. 
F That’s why Truman made prices the subject 
_ for his full-dress speech before the Associated Press 
this week. 
Admittedly, this tactic shift involves risks. If 
the ballyhoo overshoots, it might bring on the slump 
'earlier—the one Truman seeks to ward off with a 
voluntary price adjustment before the market forces 
F one. 
























Even so, Truman’s advisers think a slump 
} would be less severe if it came now rather than 
| later. 









j Truman is being urged to try still another tack 
F on prices. 

Housing officials would like to call in groups of 
building materials people for top-drawer meetings to 
» talk joint price reductions. 

But the meetings may never come off. This 
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would be a tough industry to lead off with—most 
builders are furious over government talk of high 








house prices. 


e 

SENATE DEMOCRATS wish Truman would 
quit talking as if he would veto any kind of a tax 
cut bill. 

They think it hampers their chances of temper- 
ing the house-approved Knutson bill into a tax cut 
formula Truman could accept. 

They know the G.O.P. majority will force a roll- 
call vote. They wish Truman would leave the door 
open for an alternative such as this week’s bill by 
Democratic whip Lucas. 

It hikes personal exemptions to $600, cuts 
surtax rates 2%, lets husbands and wives split 
family income on separate returns. 

Also, the Lucas bill carries a Jan. 1, 1948, 
effective date. 

Significance: Congress thus gets off the spot 
by voting to cut taxes this session, while yielding 
to Truman’s objection to cuts now. 




















e 

DRIVE TO OUTLAW portal pay suits is losing 
a lot of its heat. 

The Mt. Clemens pottery case—which created 
the issue—has been withdrawn (BW—Apr.12’47, 
p108). So, too, this week C.1.0.’s Murray took offi- 
cial union support out from behind more than $500- 
million in suits against Big Steel in exchange for a 
wage boost. Many other cases will likewise evapo- 
rate. 

Thus, legislation outlawing pending back pay 
claims loses its urgency. But some employers are 
still on the spot. And the G.O.P. wants to tighten 


up on wage-hour pay claims generally. 











They wonder how far they can go and still over- 


ride a Truman veto. 
ae 


EX-SENATOR WHEELER is trying his luck with 
Truman on getting access to the Roosevelt papers 
on Arabian oil deals. 

Wheeler’s mission is on behalf of the Brewster 
(nee Truman) committee. The committee has heard 
charges the Navy paid too much for the oil during 
the war. 

It has also heard that Roosevelt had a hand in 
the arrangements. But formal committee requests 
for a look at the files haven’t produced them. 

So Wheeler makes a personal request. It was 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 








on Wheeler’s committee that Truman made his 
first big splash as a senator. 








a 

BEHIND THE HEADLINES from Washington 
the work goes on in the bureaus and agencies. You 
hear of it when it’s started, then often lose it until 
It’s all wrapped up in a bundle and announced. 

Here’s the status of a number of such items 
of interest to business which are simmering on the 
back burner: 


Census: Proposed count of business and manu- 
facturers is stalled in Congress. This one will come 
to a boil within a month. 

FTC: Household dye makers can expect soon 
formal issuance of their trade practices code. 
(BW—Feb.8’47,p21). 

Commerce: Steel capacity survey is being 
pulled together for June release. It will be strictly 
facts—no recommendations. 

Military: Army-Navy merger bill delays 
streamlined procurement methods developed during 
the war. 

White House: Truman’s scientific Research 
Board is scheduling for June-July release a series 
of reports. They’‘Il cover: Number and distribution 
of scientists; administration of federal programs; 
size of government and private science budgets. 

Panama Canal: Special Army-Navy board will 
take until its Dec. 31 deadline to decide between 
proposing a third set of locks or a sea-level channel. 

ICC: Recommendations growing out of last 
fall’s inquiry into train wrecks are being drafted 
(BW—Apr. 19’47,p19). Look for demands for mod- 
ernizing signal systems on some roads. 

Interior: Perennial battle to junk the 160-acre 
limit on reclamation project lands will flare up again 
beginning May 5 in the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee. 








e 

THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY has lost its 
campaign for legislation to get FPC out of its hair 
—at least this year. 

The house may still pass the Rizley bill (BW— 
Mar.29’47,p6). But the Senate won’t. And Truman 
is hostile, anyway. 

However, gasmen are getting part of what they 
want without a law. They’ve already scared FPC 
into turning over more gas controls to the states. 

And they've filled the record with charges that 
FPC is to blame for last winter’s—and next winter’s 
—gas shortages. 
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But they still haven’t gotten the higher pric; 
tag they want for their own gas in the field. 













e 
Without a higher price, natural gas will be ae | 
even more sought after as a fuel. Both oil and cog > 
prices are still going up. { 
So, gasmen fear next winter’s shortage wil! be 5, 
the worst yet. Natural gas already is oversold. Bu fi 
/ 


— 


gas furnaces still are being installed in some areas. 





There is enough gas in the Southwest. But not 
enough carriers to bring it East. And there isn’: 
enough large pipe to build new lines already author. 


ized. 
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THE U. S. IS LOSING GROUND in atomic 
energy development. 


It's not just that nations are catching up to 
Hiroshima. Painful fact: The domestic program has 


gone downhill since V-J Day. 








Scores of top scientists have pulled out; others 
hesitate to take jobs with the harried AEC. Many 
business firms have been shying away from firm 
contracts. 

Also, plutonium production is now recognized 
as the key process—and the Hanford plutonium 


works is obsolete. 








With his confirmation fight over, Lilienthal 
hopes to get the U. S. program back on the track 
That's what prompts his frank talk (like that to the 
newspaper editors last week) on how far the pro- 
gram has slipped. 


@ 

WAA’S FACE IS RED—again. All through the 
iron shortage, it tried to find someone to run the 
Daingerfield Iron Works in Texas, finally sold it 
last month (BW—Mar.15’47,p20). 

Now it turns out the Navy is using a blast 
furnace blower in the Daingerfield plant and won't 
give it up. 





. 

It’s a fair bet that William H. Harrison of A. T. 
& T. will be Greek aid administrator. He headed 
WPB’s construction division, later was an Army Sig- 
nal Corps general during the war... . 

Legislation re-incorporating Export-Import 
Bank to enable it to continue in active operation 
beyond June ‘48 is moving smoothly through Con- 
gress... 

Funds for coal mine inspections and accident 
investigations—$2,773,000—were the only major 
items in the Interior Dept. money bill for fiscal ‘48 
not reduced by the house committee. 
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Basement exercise 
...- modern style 


Thanks to automatic heating—basement drudgery has disappeared! All the 
hard work and misery of hand firing a heating plant are no longer necessary. 
In transforming the basements of American homes into cheerful, clean 
rooms—free of smoke, soot and dirt—the automatic heating industry is 
aided by PENN Controls. PENN Thermostats automatically regulate the 
heating system to maintain uniform, healthful and comfortable 
room temperatures. Other PENN Controls insure economical 
and safe operation. 
In PENN, manufacturers of heating equipment have found 
a ready partner—willing and able to work with them in pro- 
viding greater comfort and convenience for the American 


4 , 
homeowner. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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PASH y manufactures 


every type of tool material 
for every cutting operation... 





@ The Jessop representative, with a complete 
line of tool materials to offer, has no axe to grind 
and therefore will recommend the most suitable 
material for your needs. You will find him coopera- 
tive and helpful in solving your machining prob- 
lems, Send for him today ... or write direct for 
descriptive literature. 


JESSOP High Speed Steels 


JESSOP hos been a leading producer of high 
speed steel since the first world war and has 
pioneered many improvements in this field. JESSOP 
High Speed Steels are furnished in all types, 
including straight tungsten, tungsten-cobalt, and 
tungsten-molybdenum analyses, and in all com- 
mercial shapes such as bors, sheets, drill rod, and 
finished tool holder bits. 


JESSOP ''Malta’™’ Carbides 


Keeping pace with the latest developments in tool 
materials, JESSOP manufactures “MALTA” Carbide 
tools and tool tips for very high machining pro- 
duction. JESSOP “MALTA” Carbide tools and 
tool tips cre furnished in standard sizes and shapes 
end grade of carbide for practically every 
machining operation. Special tools are manu- 
factured to customer's specifications. 


JESSOP "T & WV" Cast Alloy 


An “intermediate” tool material, JESSOP “T & V" 
Cast Alloy is harder than high speed steel but 
tougher than cemented carbide, and is used for 
applications where machining speeds combined 
with good shock resistance are required. JESSOP 
“T & V" Cast Alloy tool bits are stocked for imme- 
dicte shipment. 


JESSOP STEEL CO. 









THE COVER 





Four years ago the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, a private research founda- 
tion set up by Edward A. Filene, Boston 
department store owner and _philan- 
thropist, launched an ambitious study 
of the U. S. economy’s needs and 
resources. Its purpose: To see how close 
production would come to meeting the 
nation’s needs in the 1950-1960 decade 
if business continued to operate at high 
levels. 

On page 55 of this issue, Business 

Week gives its management-readers an 
advance synopsis of this important sur- 
vey. ‘The complete study will not appear 
until next month, when the Twentieth 
Century Fund will publish it in an 875- 
page volume called “America’s Needs 
and Resources,” which will get nation- 
wide attention. 
e Too Much?—No one had ever at- 
tempted to measure America’s needs 
when the Fund’s trustees decided to be- 
gin this project in 1943. At that time, 
many people were saying that our huge 
productive potential boded ill for peace- 
time years. They thought we could 
produce much more than we could ever 
consume. So they forecast an era of 
mass unemployment, once wartime 
shortages had been made up. 

The Fund’s trustees decided to see 
how much truth there was in this argu- 
ment. So they commissioned the 
Fund’s economist, Dr. J. Frederick 
Dewhurst, to dig out all the evidence. 
e Experts Report—Economist Dew- 
hurst set up shop in Washington and 
called in 21 of the leading experts in 
such diverse fields as nutrition, housing, 
education, and capital goods. Each ex- 
pert assembled all the available facts 
about past production and consumption 
in his field. Then past trends were ex- 
tended to get estimates of probable out- 
put and needs in 1950 and 1960. 
Finally, all the separate parts—shoes, 
clothes, refrigerators, industrial plants, 
and other things—were added together. 

The survey is notable as a storehouse 

of information on the operations of the 
U.S. economy. It contains a wealth of 
statistics never before assembled in one 
place on such vital topics as consumer 
spending, productivity, natural  re- 
sources. 
e Labeling a Myth—Its major conclu- 
sion for the 1950-1960 decade is that 
the nation’s resources will not outrun 
the needs defined by an American 
standard of living; that the myth born 
of the 1930’s—that we can produce too 
much—was, indeed, a myth. 


The Pictures——Harris & Ewing—15, 16, 76; 
Acme—16, 41, 84; Press Assn.—23, 100; Int. 
News—92, 106; Roger Dudley—74; U. S. Dept. 
of Interior—108; London Daily Herald—118. 















for the 
BEST in 

Cold Storage 

Warehousing 


Make “City Ice” Cold Storage 
the final step in marketing your 
perishables .. . “City Ice” Cold 
Storage Warehouses are strate- 
gically located to provide at- 
the-market storage in 12 key 
consuming areas! 


14 COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


IN THE ivy Tee system 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Seaboard Terminal Federal Cold 
& Refrigeration Co. Storage Company 
HORNELL, N. Y NATIONAL 


STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
North American 

Cold Storage 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


The City Ice 
& Fuel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Federal Cold 

Springfield Ice 
Storage Co. & Refrigerating Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY 
Federal Cold KANS. ? 
Storage Co. Federal Cold 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Storage Co. 
Federal Cold TULSA, OKLA. 
Storage Co. Tuisa Cold Storage Co 












DECATUR, ILLINOIS GALVESTON, TEX. 
Polar Service Galveston Ice 
Company & Cold Storage Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Mound City Crystal Ice 

& Cold Storage Co. & Cold Storage Co. 


















COLD STORAGE DIVISION 
She 


CITY ICE & FUEL 
€ company 










HEADQUARTERS: 33 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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SINESS WEEK Purchasing power will be bolstered by the wage boosts that became gen- 
eral this week; price cuts, however, will be discouraged (page 15). 








l 

-S\ RIL 26, 1947 Though incomes have been rising right along (for most people), they 
VY long since were left far behind by prices. Moreover, February figures show 
— \ income payments to individuals off from the January peak, even after due 
— allowance is made for the short month and for seasonal factors. 


February's slight dip in consumers’ incomes may have been caused by 
bad weather. Yet, at this stage, it isn’t a comforting portent. 
Thus larger wage payments, if prices stay put, will shore up business. 
zo D 
Price cuts along with wage boosts probably won’t be announced by a lot 
of companies, but General Cable Corp. turned the trick this week. 











The concern signed for an 112¢ an hour wage increase, then posted a 
reduction on wire and cable—products whose cost enters into virtually all 
types of construction as well as electrical appliances. 

General Cable apparently is doing very well. Then, too, the wage settle- 
ment quite possibly was more favorable than had been expected. 

Common stockholders were told at the annual meeting that they might 
get a dividend before long, the first payment since the twenties. 

a 


| 


Siow 


Industry may cut costs a bit on raw materials in the months ahead. 





The limited list of industrial commodities included in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ daily index is off more than 3% from the March high. 
> Admittedly, this is a very volatile index. Its movements are much more 

rapid than the broad range of materials costs. Yet it is indicative. 
Significant, too, are the movements in scrap metals. High prices started 
the flow of scrap to market (BW—Apr.19’47,p10). As this began to be felt, 
prices reacted accordingly. 
That accounts for the sharp break in scrap steel this week. 
Similarly, a large flow of scrap plus some slowing in demand resulted in 
ES markdowns on both brass and aluminum ingot made from secondary metal. 
M ° . 
Copper promises to present a perplexing market problem in the imme- 
diate future with higher prices not at all unlikely. 
™ The Senate finally passed the House-approved suspension for two years 
of the 4¢ import tax on the red metal. That means users can buy in the world 
market without the burden of that impost. 

But the foreign price has worked up about 2¢ a |b. higher than the 
domestic 21%2¢. Under the circumstances, U.S. producers are very likely 
to let their prices swing with the world market. 

Informed guesses in the trade are that the price here wil! rise first off, 
but that the foreign price will shortly weaken. — 















Foreign interests are suspected of holding copper off the market, await- 
ing U.S. buying. Their selling could well knock the price down. 

Most important, though, is the fact that domestic users will be able to 
eke out with imports what they are shy in home output. 

* 

Prices doubtless will go too far when the dip really starts. That’s the 
nature of such “corrections.” But the subsequent rally is likely to be quite 
substantial; production costs, notably wages, are rigid enough to guarantee 
that the economy is on a permanently high-price basis. — 


















Nonferrous metals are a case in point. Roger Straus, president of 
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~ BUSINESS OUTLOOK continued 


BUSINESS WEEK American Smelting & Refining Co., predicted this week that the next major 
APRIL 26, 1947 move will be Gomnemand but that the general level will be higher wae prewar. 
Sharply increased costs, he noted, will mean that old-time prices could 
not be attractive enough to stimulate adequate mine production. 
e 
Such declines as have occurred in raw materials prices to date have been 
most notable in foodstuffs (which also had one of the sharpest rises). 
‘Ee The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ daily average shows this group to be down 
t more than 10% in the last five weeks. But that doesn’t mean 10% off the 
[ cost of the family market basket, forethe index isn’t that representative. 
There have been rather sharp drops in coffee and cocoa among the 
imported foodstuffs. Bread grains, meats, and fats and oils have come down 
substantially among the home-grown items. 
But don’t expect meats to keep going down. Slaughter has declined 
steadily for six weeks and won't increase much until next autumn. 
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iF | The 23% decline in the pork volume since Mar. 1 is no surprise. But few | Si 

: expected that a 15% drop in beef would be experienced. In 

4. . D 

= | Sales of all independent retailers last month were up 16% in dollar . : 

volume, but that isn’t as good a gain as it sounds. ic 

The total is very heavily weighted by auto dealers’ turnover, which 1. 

topped year-ago levels by 167%. Not another single line did better than a ‘2 

3 12% gain—which means that most of them were behind in physical volume. iv 
ie 

f Apparel stores, which should have been reveling in their pre-Easter i ' 

a sales splurge, hung up not better than a 4% gain in dollar turnover. FIN 

, . c 

Uncle Sam will get a chance to do some fancy price supporting in the : : 

if tobacco markets next fall and winter. ( 

Z 

: 


Last year’s record crop filled curing warehouses. And growers intend to 
plant only 30,000 fewer acres than the 1,938,000 that produced last year’s a 
huge yield. Planting would be 300,000 over the ten-year average. BA 

But the foregoing isn’t the ominous part of the story. That’s the 50% 
boost in the cigarette tax in Britain, our No. 1 tobacco export customer 
(page 118). 

That brings a pack of cigarettes up to about 60¢ in England. The idea 
isn’t to raise revenues but to husband precious dollar exchange. 

& 

Reports that the cotton mills are feeling a reduction in demand are borne 
out in figures on consumption of the fiber. 
fi March ran slightly ahead of February. However, when allowance is 
fi made for three more working days, last month was nearly 3,000 bales under 
the two previous months daily average use of approximately 35,500. 

Slowing down of mills could readily relieve the squeeze in spot cotton 
markets, but there has been little sign of that as yet. 


+ ( 








Post-Easter flattening out of the business loan curve doesn’t neces- x 

sarily reflect any similar slowing down in business. | 

Borrowing flattened out a year ago during the April-May-June period, 

then resumed its headlong rise in the later months. Besides, stores are work- : 

ing off top-heavy inventories and thus repaying bank loans. , 

PAGE 10 And banks are a little more fussy on loans with credit a bit stickier. 
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Weel — OO Se Oe 7S 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . 2. 2. 2. 2.) *1941 «4193.3 194.7 166.6 162.2 
ODUCTION 
ET I ) 95.0 94.5 97.0 73.6 97.3 
) Production of automobiles and trucks............... icra 103,148  +97,893 108,472 57,565 98,236 
i | Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily. av. in hounds. = $18,936 $17,758 $16,684 $22,341 $19,433 
) Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ........ : 4.660 4.620 4.759 3.987 3.130 
§ Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..............00000. ccc cceeeeeeeeees 4,912 4,913 4862 4,686 3,842 
y Bituminous Sn NN CUMIN OM TUNIS ook sine sre ecu sicccis trees seen eeec 1,175 +798 2,22! 119 1,685 
beave 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... Faget 84 85 85 84 86 
+ All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................ 0000 cee ee eee 43 37 56 24 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions). ........... veers --- $28,163 $28,250 $28,242 $27,948 $9,613 
| Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... . . ere —6% +17% +10% +81° +17° 
? Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........................0- 68 59 47 16 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
| Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 408.5 414.1 425.4 273.5 198.1 
_ Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... Fi 280.0 285.6 172.4 138.5 
» Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 340.1 340.7 345.7 239.9 146.6 
Be See $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $63.54 $56.73 
| Seren oummmeme (item Ags, Bom)... 2... ccs cc ccc eet e cc ccceeseneeees $31.83 $34.75 $39.50 $19.17 $19.48 
) Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......... 0.0. .60 020s ce eee eee 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
Rk As wand nnd Pht Wachee gcse as sechionnoreveves $2.69 $2.71 $2.82 $1.72 $0.99 
ee 8 eee ee eee 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
| Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............000. 0000000 35.60¢  34.36¢ 35.52¢ 27.75¢ 13.94¢ 
Ne is akc dy vpn aabiveree ¥eewewsnceewens $1.550 $1.550 $1.550 $1.330 $1.28] 
+ Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............--..-20 0200s eees 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
i 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp. Lone ee Aa eee 114.2 114.7 120.4 149.6 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.16% 3.16% 3.15% 2.97% 4.33% 
| High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.53% 2.53% 2.54% 2.47' 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00‘ 1.00% 
/ Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y, City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 30% 13% 
3 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks......................- 39,213 = 38,667 = 339,005. Ss: 37,748 = 23,876 
) Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................-. 55,300 54,931 55,547 = 65,515 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 11,107 11,180 11,077 7,509 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.................00.000002000 00 1,647 1,676 1,600 4,413 940 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 34,814 34,296 35,258 47,050 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks...................0.0 20005. 3,551 3,539 3,484 3,440 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................004. 830 830 780 843 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................. 22,474 22,893 23,047 22,857 2,265 
*Preliminary, wee. ended April 19th. +Revised. Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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ENGINEERED AND MOLDED AT NO. 1 PLASTICS AVENUE 
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G-E Complete Service- 
Everything in Plastics hea 
Ca bla 


BACKED BY 53 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 
ee & 
Snowstorm in a plastics tube 






We've been designing and manufacturing 
plastics products ever since 1894. G-E re- 
search works continually to develop ne 
materials, new processes, new applications 





@ Ever hear of cryotherapy? It’s the 
science of healing skin lesions with dry 
ice. And now it’s more effective than 
ever before, thanks to General Electric 
plastics. 

The Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., designed an ingenious 
kit for physicians which made dry ice 
from carbon dioxide cartridges in a 
convenient, pencil-shaped applicator. 
Kidde asked General Electric to pro- 
duce the apparatus in plastics that 
would withstand the —60 degrees F 
temperature of dry ice. Since the indi- 
vidual parts had to fit together precisely, 


the molding operation required unusual 
engineering skill. The final result met 
the high standards of the customer and 
of the medical profession—and pro- 
vided another example of how General 
Electric successfully applies plastics to 
meet the special requirements of an 
unusual job. 

When you think of plastics, think of 
General Electric, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of finished plastics products. 
Write for the free full-color booklet, 
“What Are Plastics?’ Address Plastics 
Division, Chemical Department, | Plas- 
tics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL@® ELECTRIC 


CO 47-422 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PLASTICS FACTORIES ARE_LOCATED AT SCRANTON, PA., MERIDEN, CONN., 


COSHOCTON, OHIO... 


FORT WAYNE, IND. . « « TAUNTON AND PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


NO. | PLASTICS AVENUE — complete plastics 
service—engineering, design and mold-mak- 
ing. Our own industrial designers and engi- 
neers, working together, create plastics parts 
that are both scientifically sound and good- 
looking. Our own toolrooms are manned by 
skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 


ALL TYPES OF PLASTICS. Facilities for com- 
pression, injection, transfer and cold molding 
--. for both high and low pressure laminating 
- +. for fabricating. And G-E Quality Contro! 
—a byword in industry—means as many 
as 160 inspections and analyses for a single 
plastic part. 
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The pattern of wage increases that 
} began taking shape this week (page 
100) will make it just that much harder 
to cut prices. But President Truman’s 
p campaign to talk them down isn’t as 
| naive as it sounds. 
| ¢ The Picture—This is the picture as 
» White House advisors see it: 
» e Prices already have reached their top. 
‘ e Sooner or later they will have to come 
P down. 
F elf the readjustment starts now, it can 
© be fairly orderly. The effects on pro- 
} duction and employment will be slight. 
} e But if prices stay up until they are 
| forced down by exhaustion of the mar- 
| ket, everything could fall apart at once. 
| In that case, the recession could be pain- 
} ful-economically and politically. 
fe Orderly Adjustment—By stumping for 
lower prices now, Truman is throw- 
| ing what weight he can on the side of 
| orderly adjustment. He is also covering 
his political flanks. If prices go down, 
' he can take the credit. If they stay up 
for some months and then collapse in a 
heap, he can shift at least part of the 
blame to those who failed to heed his 
warnings. 
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‘Truman's Buttonholing Tactic 


White House keeps plugging for price cuts despite wage 
increases. Basic industry cautious while markdowns appear in 
"soap, canned goods, other consumer lines. 


Truman’s strategy has two horns: (1) 

the public prop: wanda c: ampaign, in 
which Truman and Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder so far have 
done most of the talking; (2) private 
sessions between top industrialists and 
members of ‘Truman’s official family. 
e Buttonholing—Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
Truman’s chief economic adviser, has 
high hopes for the private buttonholing 
saiaek. One of the key points in 
Nourse’s thinking is his stress on mana- 
gerial decision (as distinct from the im- 
personal forces of the market) in deter- 
mining prices. He is a firm believer in 
“business statesmanship.” 

But so far, the Administration’s di- 
rect approach campaign has been a 
small-scale operation. 
e Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman has given his business advisory 
council (chairman, John S. Collyer 
of B. F. Goodrich Co.) some intensive 
indoctrination. 
e Top government brass has talked to 
top management in several big basic in- 
dustries—chemicals, rubber, steel. 
e And that’s about all. 

Biggest restriction on the Administra- 
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| Two members of the joint committee on the Economic Report and one of its advisors prepare to dig into prices. 
tJ 

7 


tion’s get-to-them-personally campaign 
is the dearth of sympathetic listeners. 
eA Businessman’ s “Welcome”’—This 
typically, is what one major executive 
told a Business Week reporter: 

“Whenever those New Dealers down 
in Washington quit raising the cost of 
food by their back-door methods, then 
I would give them a decent answer on 
reducing the price of our company’s 
products, if they asked me. To date they 
have not approached me, and I would 
certainly welcome one of those birds if 
he showed up. When in the devil did 
it become a crime to make a 5% or 6 
profit?” 

Another top-drawer executive 
“No, I have not been approached, but | 
would just love to have one of those 
boys come to me with talk of reducing 
my prices—especially in view of present 
wage demands.” 
¢ Retailers Sympathetic—W ith a few ex- 
ceptions, other manufacturers take the 
same line. Retailers in general are more 
sympathetic to the lower price gospel. 
They can feel the buyer resistance at 
first hand, and they are beginning to 
worry about potential losses on high 
priced inventory. 

The exceptions among manufacturers 
are the companies—mainly in consumer 
lines—that already have made cuts. 
Among the important additions to the 
list in the past week or so: 

e Jewel Tea Co. cut prices on a large 
part of its canned goods line 2¢ to 10¢ 
a can. This figures out to a 20% to 


Says 





Sen. Robert A. Taft, chairman 
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But can he bowl over prices? 


30% cut and brings most of the items 
below their old OPA ceilings. 

@ Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. cut its 
price on bulk soap 10%. 

e Lever Bros. Co. immediately followed 
with a 10% cut on its soap products. 

e General Cable Corp. announced cuts 
running from 6% to 12% on various 
kinds of wires. 

Wage increases following the model 
set by the Big Steel agreement will 
stiffen the backs of most manufacturers 
against price reductions. But they won’t 
make any difference in Truman’s plans. 
The Administration already was figuring 
on a wage increase of 10¢ to 15¢ an hour 
when it launched its drive for lower 
prices. The reasoning is that corpora- 
tions now are working on wide enough 
profit margins to soak up any wage in- 
creases falling within that pattern. 

In the public campaign, the White 
House thinks it is making some head- 
way. Truman‘s speeches aren’t making 
converts of businessmen, but they are 
giving consumers the idea’ that lower 
prices are on the way. If that conviction 
spreads far enough, sellers may be 
forced to cut prices to move their goods. 
e Too Successful?—The danger here is 
that the propaganda campaign could 
work too well and start a genuine depres- 
sion instead of an orderly readjustment. 

Meanwhile, businessmen apparently 


are going to get a chance to do some 


sounding off of their own. The con- 
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gressional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has started digging into 
the price question (page 5). With Sen. 
Robert A. Taft working the reins, the 
committee is setting up a program that 
will concentrate on business testimony. 
The result probably will be some high- 
test counter-propaganda to the ‘Truman 
campaign. 


UNIQUE CONTRACT ENDED 


A 52-year relationship between Alumi- 
num Co. of America and the Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) Power Co. will end some 
time before March, 1949. 

First industry to utilize power from 
the Falls, Alcoa long has enjoyed an 
unique—and cost-saving—power contract 
with the utility: It purchases, not elec- 
trical energy, but mechanical horsepower 
furnished by the utility’s water turbines. 
The generators which transform this 
mechanical power into electrical energy 
are owned by Alcoa. 

This arrangement has enabled Alcoa 
to get power at a cost far below that paid 
by other Niagara Falls industries, and 
to escape any state regulation of rates. 
New York’s Public Service Commission 
tried to assume jurisdiction over the 
setup in the late 1930's, but lost out in 
the courts. The commission claimed 
Alcoa paid only $245,000 a year in 1933, 
1934, and 1935 for power that would 
have cost it $923,608 annually under 
commission rate schedules. 

Despite this advantageous power 
arrangement, Alcoa found operating 
costs at Niagara Falls out of line with 
its newer, more efficient plants. Capac- 
ity there is small—42 million Ib. annu- 
ally, compared with 111 million |b. 
annually at Badin, N. C., Alcoa’s next 
smallest reduction plant. 

The power company appears happy 
to cancel the contract. It will give 
Alcoa $1,500,000 to surrender the lease, 
spend $2,500,000 to install its own gen- 
erators. 


A BIRD IN THE HAND ... 


After almost a year of prodding, the 
Army has lined up enough worsted mills 
to make 10,700,000 yards of serge for 
uniforms. Mill owners figured it was a 
nice hedge against the civilian market. 

The Army’s hunt for serge dates back 
to last June. Few worsted mills were 
interested then (BW—Mar.22’47,p22) 
—civilian orders looked better than 
Army contracts. Finally the Army tried 
a couple of end plays: 

(1) It began flirting with covert cloth. 
Covert is a lighter weight fabric than 
serge. It can be turned out by mills 
making soft woolens, and these mills 
supposedly weren’t loaded with orders 
to the extent that the worsted people 
were, 

(2) It threatened to buy in Europe. 









Both maneuvers had some effc + , 
the worsted makers, but the real c! 
was the recent state of the civilia) 
ket. Astute mill men are getting 
of the fall worsted (men’s wear) n 
even though they are booked th 
September. A good government 
in hand is better than a civilian 
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that might fizzle before delivery is ) ay ¢ 
Last week the Army said it : 
of the serge market. The mills pres¢ 
promised the full quota. 
Wee 
ENOUGH? ae 
More than 335,000 Ib. of rope in the BR!" 
Naval Storage Depot at Jefferso: ady | 
Ind., has been sold to the Soviet | ocs 01 
War Assets Administration officials ,: [pe Reta 
Louisville made the announcement pcre a 
The purchase was made for $35,()()) JRAp!? 
by Rogers International, a New York [eleatat 
brokerage firm. The rope cost the [pe The 
United States about $70,000. trifl 
It is the type used on cargo v« iplosing 


WAA officials say they don’t know how [Bghift 


the Russians plan to use the 800 mile: Jeotton 
of it. (opp! 
» Sho 

FROM CPA TO MAXSON a 
pare st 

John D. Small, who wound up his Fe Dist 
government career by winding up the fwith t 
affairs of the Civilian Production Ad- whisk 
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ministration, this week became presi- 

dent of Maxson Food Systems, Inc. 
He heads a syndicate which pu: 

chased controlling interest of the com- 
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John D. Small parou 
time 
pany from its parent, W. L. Maxson A 
Corp. The subsidiary, which processes J} 5" 
and distributes pre-cooked frozen foods, the 
uses special equipment made by Max- FF ome 
son. a 
Before World War II, Small was : ic 
western manager of Publicker, inc. J 
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In most past slumps, soft 
joods began to slip first. They 
nay again. Hard-goods makers 

°" Toresee relative stability. 


Week by week, the handwriting on 
he wall has been getting plainer. Now 
here is no longer much doubt about 
hat it says. The 1947 dip is al- 
ady under way in some lines. As time 
ves on, it is spreading into others. 
Retail sales during the Easter season 
ere a washout for most stores (BW— 
Apr.5'47,p15). The rash of post-Easter 
ticarance sales shows that. 

» The textile industry has started to slip 
® trifle. Soft-woolen mills have been 
losing down or going back to a one- 
shift basis (BW —Apr.12°47,p21). In 














] 1 
HOV" 


niles [Egottons, the first faint signs of strain are 
eropping up. 
» Shoe manufacturers have been run- 
ping into buyer resistance. Price cuts 
pare Starting. 

his [F» Distillers have just about caught up 

the [with the demand for hard liquor. Aged 


Ad- [whiskies are short, but blends are all 
ver the place (BW—Apr.12°47,p76). 
'® The market for table-model radios is 
pul rowing soggier. 
om- [F# An increasing number of small metal- 
Mworking shops report a slowing down 
because of high costs and shrinking busi- 
mess. 
'Some Lines Booming—But at the 
ame time, most industry still is going at 
hell-for-leather clip. Two mainstays 
wf prosperity—steel and automobiles— 
mre knocking out postwar records. Auto- 
mnobile production is running about 
100,000 cars and trucks a week, 5 mil- 
lion a year. Steel operations this week 
vere scheduled to be run at 95% of 
Hcapacity. 
» This picture may look contradictory 
fon its face. But that’s the way a re- 
Hcession works. 
5¢ Wrong Impression—When — econo- 
mists go back and draw charts of past 
sbusiness cycles, they usually plot the 
}summary figures that apply to the whole 
}cconomy—industrial production, na- 
tional income, employment. This gives 
)the impression that all business went up 
together until somebody blew the whis- 
Ptle, and that everything then turned 
around and started down at the same 
a time. 
, Actually, it doesn’t work that way. A 
general business boom or recession is 
ithe net sum of the movements of pro- 
duction, employment, and income pay- 
Fments in all the individual industries. 
Fach line has its own private boom or 
bust. Almost always, this individual pat- 
tcrn will differ in timing and depth 
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oing Down—Who’'s First This Time? 





SOME PATTERNS FOR RECESSION 


1935-1939 Average = 100 
(adjusted for seasonal variation) 
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As 1947 manufacturing flattens out, 


from the exact shape that the aggregates 
trace out. 
e A Look at History—For example, take 


a few of the recessions of the past and 


do past curves provide a_ forecast? 


look at the way Output varied in indi- 
vidual industries. Even the rough di- 
vision of manufacturing production into 
hard and soft goods shows two decidedly 
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White elephants in the shape of 
office buildings are an anomaly in 
these days of space shortages, but 
Buffalo has one. Built for “the old 
Larkin Co. mail-order house, it was 
one of the first industrial jobs de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright. It 
cost $600,000 to build in 1906, is 
currently assessed at $224,000. 

Ultra-modern in its day, it boasts a 
washed-air system, double plate-glass 
windows and doors, metal furniture, 
fireproofing, acoustical ceiling, and 








A Wright Elephant in Buffalo 


NG EEF Laka? fat 


ceiling ducts for heat. One of its 
treasures was a $65,000 Moller con- 
cert organ installed by John D. Lar- 
kin. 

It served as a department store 
from 1938 to 1942, when the city 
took it over for taxes. Now a shat- 
tered, broken-windowed,  gone-to- 
seed monument, it has no takers. A 
$6,000 national advertising program 
produced nary a nibble, and a $24,- 
000 offer, made before the program 
started, was withdrawn. 








different patterns in each spill (chart, 
page 17). 

In the 1920-1921 recession—which 
many economists think will be the pro- 
totype for a drop in 1947—the nondur- 
ables started the downward parade. Out- 
put of nondurables hit its postwar peak 
in January, 1920, with the Federal Re- 
serve Board index at 69 (1935-1939 
average equals 100). For the rest of the 
year, soft goods sank steadily, hitting 
bottom at 44 in December. 

Durables, meanwhile, had hit their 
peak when they touched 100 in Febru- 
ary. They spilled sharply in April, then 
pulled up to a second top of 99 in 
August, some seven months after soft 
goods had started to slide. 

Durables hit the skids in October, 
and went down like an elevator to a 
bottom of 45 in July, 1921, again about 


seven months behind the nondurables. 
e More Samples—In the mild spill of 
1923-1924, durables and nondurables 
turned at about the same time. In 
1926-1927, durables had a little depres- 
sion all their own. Soft goods rose dur- 
ing most of the period, dipped only a 
trifle toward the end. 

At the beginning of the great de- 
pression, durables and nondurables hit 
their peak simultaneously—in June, 
1929. 

The start of the 1937-1938 depres- 
sion was very much like 1920 all over 
again. Soft goods hit the top in May, 
1937, at 114, then started to slide. Dur- 
ables dipped a bit, then went on up to 
135 in August. By May, 1938, dura- 
bles were down to 68, nondurables to 88. 
e Wide Divergence—Comparison of -in- 
dividual industries makes the differences 






stand out even more plainly. ‘| 
of automobile production( seas: 
justed) climbed up to a peal 
in August, 1937. ‘Then it went 
down to 56 the following sum: 
index of manufactured-food pr: 
on the other hand, bumped ; 
e om 

the whole two years without ce + ¢ 

below 98 or above 107. Textiles 4 :y)fionsu 
volatile member of the soft-goox 


a 


got up as far as 125 in the ¢ As 5] 
1937, then dropped back to 65 in p.finost 
cember, wer: 
e This Time?—If the preliminary <i-.JMecust¢ 
tell a true story, soft goods as & gro, new 
again will be the first to break this yey Mold m 
This fact gives extra significanc The re 
reports of weakness in such lines as { and 
tiles and shoes. Boods | 

The Federal Reserve index of po».f}5) di 
durables production slipped back 0: Higl 
point in February, to 176. As  thingfifidmit 
stand now, practically all the stcam »gfrom % 
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the boom is coming from the hard-¢ 

industries. The soft-goods produ 

no more than holding their own. 
Hard-goods producers are confide 

that there won’t be any drop in ¢ 


















demand for their products before t ; Mu 
last few months of the year. And ,.avho s 
most all of them predict that if a ; to ph 


cession comes it will be much sinal] Bpacke 


and shorter, so far as they are concerned, BcomP 
than either 1921 or 1937. Fe Gre 
e New Pattern—If things turn out tha [grows 
way, the curves of production will tracc J sh4"P 
out something new in the way of a pat. York 
tern. In all recent recessions, hard good. fF ° pl 
have gone through the widest swing 7sst 
Soft goods have been the comparatively F" th 
stable performers, pton f 

than 
TAX-BASE RULING Be 


Federal subsidies paid to stimulat eKitti 


output can be included by a local gov- Byte" 
ernment in determining the value of price 
mine property for tax purposes. ‘That ¢ alif 
was the ruling last week of the U.S 41946 
Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals in Den- jand 
ver in a case brought by three Util Ree 
counties against Kennecott Copper ay 
Corp. and three other mining com june 
panies. eH 
Mine property taxes in these counties J “a 
are based on the value of output over a ‘th " 
specified period. During the war, the he 
four companies involved in the suit re Fy" 
ceived federal incentive subsidy pay ea 
ments in addition to the market value o! te 
their output. ‘The companies held th jow 
inclusion of the subsidies in determina: B kee 
tion of taxable value was, in effect, an B the 
attempt by the local authorities to lev} en 
a tax on an instrumentality of the fed i. 
eral government. Bac 
The appeals court’s action overrules 4 J : ( 


decision in favor of the operat 

handed down a year ago by the U.5 
District Court in Utah. It also mins F)y, 
counter to a 1945 ruling of the Mon- 
tana Supreme Court in a similar cas¢ ins 
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anners in Price Squeeze 


Begin packing season with few orders, due to high stocks 
om last year among distributors. Growers resist price cut, but 
Bionsumers demand it—and insist on high quality produce. 


As spring trips north this year, it finds 
most of the country’s fruit and vegetable 
knners in an uncomfortable and un- 
ccustomed position: ‘They are entering 
§ new packing season without having 
old much of what they expect to pack. 
he reason is the chaotic price situation 
and this week’s price cuts on canned 
foods by food chains in Chicago (page 
95) didn’t help. 

High Carryover—Canners are slow to 
»dmit that the carryover of canned foods 

From the 1946 pack is alarmingly high. 

levertheless, the Dept. of Commerce 
Reports that at the beginning of March, 
Avholesalers’ and packers’ stocks totaled 
03 million cases—largest on record for 

that time of year. 

| Much of this is held by distributors 
[who show an understandable reluctance 
to place orders for 1947. Meanwhile 
ackers’ costs are slowly moving upward, 
complicating their problem. 

"e Growers Balk—Packers’ contracts with 


:BPgrowers in some areas thus tend to be 


harper and smaller. In upstate New 
York tomato packers are finding it hard 
to place contracts because growers are 
nesisting the $2-a-ton price cut. Packers 
tn the same area will pay $1 less per 
ton for sweet corn, 10% less for peas, 
than last year. 

Some foresighted Washington (state) 
[farmers organized themselves into the 
yKittitas County Corn Growers Assn. to 
istrengthen their demand for a 1946 


, P price—$23 a ton—on their 1947 corn. 


)California farmers are out to get their 
»1946 prices on spinach ($25 a ton) 
sand asparagus (9¢ a pound) but it is 
janother question whether they will suc- 
iceed. California tomato growers who got 
$29 a ton in 1946 this year are cocky 
jenough to ask for $33. 

|¢High Production—Despite acreage 
- cuts in specific areas, reports received by 
‘the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
‘indicate that U.S. production will ap- 
| proach that of 1946 and will exceed the 
| Agriculture Dept.’s recommendations. 


© Canners apparently will depend on their 


own insistence on .quality produce to 
‘keep the size of the pack down. Also, 
‘they will avoid packing lower grades, 
which this year will be unprofitable. 


Here are estimates of the four major 


} packers’ crops: 

Green peas acreage will be cut only 
about 4% from last year. The recom- 
mended reduction was 25% because of 
huge carryovers of both frozen and 
canned peas. This resulted from a level- 
ing off of consumer demand and in- 
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creased fastidiousness about quality by 
both commercial buyers and housewives. 

Two important producing areas will 
cut their green pea acreage by more 
than the national average: upstate New 
York by 15% to 20%; the Pacific 
Northwest by 25%. Only Maine will 
have increased plantings—from 6,890 
to 8,390 acres—and that because of a 
good demand for its particular quality. 

Snap bean acreage will be cut about 
7%, compared with a recommended 
10%. 

Sweet corn plantings are expected to 
be 2.5% greater than last year. The gov- 
ernment’s recommendation: That they 
be cut 10%. 

Tomato products are in such good 
demand that the government suggested 
planting the same acreage this year as 
last (an exception is tomato juice, which 
suffers by competition from price-cut 
canned citrus juices). But packers’ con- 
tracts with farmers are expected to ex- 
ceed last year’s acreage. 

e Late Fruit Season—l'ruits for process- 
ing are a matter of yield. Except for 
California, the season is late. This 
minimizes the danger of frost damage 


and favors a large crop for both proces- 
sors and the fresh market. The pros- 
pects for a large vegetable crop are also 
favorable. 

If the pattern of the years after 
World War I is followed, the produc- 
tion of processed fruits and vegetables 
will again be record-high this year. But 
it will drop in 1948—third year after 
the war’s end. 


COPPER DUTY WAIVED 


Senate passage this week of a House- 
approved bill to waive the import ex- 
cise tax on copper for two years took 
Washington by surprise. Mining-state 
senators had repeatedly stated their ob 
jections to more than a one-year waivet 
of the tariff (BW—Apr.5’47,p34). But in 
the end, they allowed the bill to go 
through without a harsh word. 

Answer to the mystery was found in 
a letter from Harold Knutson, chairman 
of the House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee, to Eugene D. Millikin, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. In 
brief, the letter promised, in the event 
of excessive imports of copper under 
the bill’s duty-free provisions, that the 
tariff would be reimposed without delay. 
Knutson stated that both Speaker Joe 
Martin and Majority Leader Charles 
Halleck had given their promise of 
cooperation in this. 

A Senate amendment excluding cop- 
per sulphate from the duty-free pro- 
visions was accepted by the House. 











RESEARCH RIDES TO CANNERS’ AID 


Today industrial research travels on wheels. Latest addition to National 
Canners Assn. field service is a 24-ft. trailer completely equipped as a 
bacteriological laboratory. Here staff members study canning methods 
on the spot, help canners with processing problems. Equipment includes 
a refrigerator, incubators, a sterilizer, microscopes. During the war, the 
service helped design and operate food-testing units for the Quartermaster 
Corps. The trailer’s job began with the 1947 Florida citrus season. 
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LEIGH'S MOST SPECTACULAR “SPECTACULARS” 





From their Navy aerie at Lakehurst, N. J., go the aerial hucksters to hawk their wares by night. 


Douglas Leigh, New York’s “spec- 

tacular” sign man, is giving peace- 
time work to an increasing “fleet of 
former Navy blimps (BW MM: iy4’46, 
p69). Sides of the big airships are 
rented as advertising space which 
carry painted slogans by day and ani- 
mated electric messages by night. 
e No Comedown—Let no sentimen- 
tal Navy veteran bemoan this honest 
occupation as a comedown for the 
airships, once so important in the 
antisubmarine patrol. ‘Top brass in 
the Navy is delighted to have the 
ships and ex-Navy crew busy at a 
peacetime job which keeps them in 
training. 

Leigh (pronounced Lee) has three 
blimps in use on the East Coast. 
He was starting West Coast serv- 
ice this month. The advertisers 
who have bought space in the East 
are Ford Motor Co., Tide Water 
Associated Oil, Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er—and, most recently, the Ringling 





Fleet Commander, Douglas Leigh. 


Bros., and Barnum & Bailey Circus. 

e Great White Father—Leigh is one 

of the reasons Broadway is the Great 

White Way. He designed many of 

the huge animated electric signs 

known to the trade as spectaculars. 

When war restrictions brought dim- 

outs, Leigh had an attention-getter 
that didn’t need bulbs—the billboard 
with a Camel cigaret smoker who 
blows rings over ‘Times Square. 
Meantime Leigh had joined the 
Navy and become a lieutenant, senior 
grade. When the war ended the 
blimps seemed to be one of the 
more unlikely prospects for recon- 
version to a peacetime career. Be- 
fore Leigh showed up, the best sug- 
gestion was to scrap the mechanical 
parts of the airships and sell the 
rubber hides for raincoats. Surplus 
property officials and the Navy were 
delighted when Leigh offered to buy 
blimps and give jobs to unemployed 
ground crews. Especially happy was 
Rear Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
the Navy’s No. 1 man on lighter- 
than-air-craft. 
e Bargains in Blimps—Leigh bought 
29 of the blimps at a bargain. ‘The 
larger blimps cost the Navy $400,- 
000. Leigh paid from $500 to $10,- 
000 each, depending on the ship’s 
size and condition. Those in bad 
order were cannibalized—that is, dis- 
mantled to provide spare parts for 
those in commission. Plans call for 
ultimate use of four on each coast. 

To service his flying spectaculars, 
Leigh gave jobs to about 100 ex- 
perienced ex-Navy men. 

e Hangar Space—The blimps occupy 
rented space in Navy hangars when 


not in flight. Those working the 
northeast run roost at Lakehurst, 
N. J., headquarters for lighter-than- 
air experiments since the days of the 
Zeppelins. 

‘The commercialized blimps fly on 
helium, the Reagent gas. Leigh buys 
it ieee, the U.S. Bureau of sl 
shipping it in by tank cars from the 
source well at Amarillo, Tex. 

It costs $7,740 to fill the 430,000 
cu. ft. envelope of the larger airships 
with helium. The Navy allowed for 
a refill once a year. Leigh figures he 
can beat that consider ably; a com- 
mercial company has to be morc 
careful of wastage than an organiza- 
tion keyed to combat efficiency. 

@ Leakage Over Jersey—One cause of 
leakage is New Jersey kids. The 
blimps have to enter and leave the 
Lakehurst hangar at low altitudes. 
Few boys with .22 rifles handy can 
resist the impulse to shoot holes in 
such an inviting target. 























Veterans for maintenance. 
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Pallet Pool 


Natiofwide service set up 
| okeep pallets circulating among 
Bhippers, receivers eliminates 
ost of retrieving empties. 



















For many years, factories have solved 
in-plant materials-handling problems by 
ysing pallets—platforms or bins on 
which a large number of units can be 
sacked and moved around as a unit. 
But shipments outside the plant were 
handled on pallets by relatively few in- 
dustries and companies. 

War experience with Army-Navy 
shipping requirements taught many 
more manufacturers the advantages of 
shipping in unit loads on pallets (BW— 
Jan.25'47,p38). But there has been one 
big obstacle to their widespread peace- 
time use for shipping goods direct from 
production line to customer: How to get 
the relatively expensive empty pallet 
back to the shipper? 
¢Pool—To solve this problem, Law- 
rence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, 
has undertaken to establish a nationwide 
pallet pool for shippers and receivers. 
The pool will keep pallets circulating 
| & like railroad cars, cut out long hauls of 
empties. The company expects to have 
F the pool in operation on the West Coast 
» by May, on a nationwide basis by mid- 
+ summer. 
Lawrence has set up a subsidiary, the 
» Lawrence Universal Pallet Corp., to 
| operate the exchange pool. Central of- 
| fice of the pool will be in Chicago. 
)eLease Arrangement—Lawrence will 
manufacture a special standardized pal- 
let in its own Oregon plant and lease 
| this to shippers and receivers. It agrees 
to keep shippers supplied with a mini- 
» mum backlog, and to take receivers’ 
; accumulations of empty pallets off their 
} hands. 
| At the outset, shippers must lease a 

minimum of 1,200 pallets, receivers 600 

—which is a carload of empties. When a 

shipper’s stock of pallets drops below 
| 600, Lawrence will ship in another car- 
> load; when a receiver accumulates a sur- 
F plus carload of empties, Lawrence will 
+ move them—to a neighboring shipper, 
' or to one of its 27 branch offices for re- 
» distribution to shippers in the area. 

Prospective users of the pallet ex- 
| change will include canning companies, 
F chain stores, container manufacturers, 
' paper mills, radio and telephone manu- 
 tacturers, and automotive parts makers. 
Later, Lawrence hopes to make the pool 
} available to smaller users, by leasing in 
) lots of 50 for L.C.L. shipments. 
| ¢ Example—When the pool is in oper- 
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| 
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ition, pallets might start their journey 
a cannery in California, ship out 
oaded with canned peaches for a Chi- 
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cago wholesale grocer. When the grocer 
accumulates a _ surplus carload of 
empties, the exchange would direct their 
shipment to an automotive parts manu- 
facturer in Detroit for a parts shipment 
to Philadelphia. The pallets might then 
move empty to Baltimore, there pick up 
telephone supplies for St. Louis. In St. 
Louis they might be transferred to a 
shoe manufacturer for shipment back to 
a West Coast city. 

To keep the pallets circulating, cach 
renter will file simple weekly reports 
showing the number of pallets on hand, 





WHO WORKS MAY EAT 





Overtime workers at the big 
Linden plant of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) don’t worry about where 
their after-hour meal is coming 
from. A deluxe catering service— 
via plant guard (above)—brings hot 
food right to their desks (below), 
at any point in the plant. 

Complete meals are neatly 
packed in paper cups and boxes, 
served on paper plates. ‘The spe- 
cial service is an offshoot of the 
plant’s huge modern cafeteria, 
which daily feeds some 2,000 em- 
ployees, stands by for late-work 
emergencies. 














number shipped and where, and num- 
ber received. 

e Terms—Rentals are based on a 
vear minimum lease, with option to re 
new for another five years. Rates are 15¢ 
a month per pallet for the first 20 
months of the lease, 124¢ for the second 
20 months, 10¢ for the last 20 months. 
After the first five years the rate for 
renewals drops to 5¢ per pallet per 
year, 

Besides the monthly rental, the ship- 
per also pays 30¢ cach time he ships out 
a loaded pallet; Lawrence sets this as the 
average cost of accounting and return 
freight. Renters agree to keep the pal- 
lets in good condition while in their 
hands, using replacement parts pur- 
chased from Lawrence at cost. 

Use of pallets is said to save money 
for shippers and receivers in a number 
of ways: 

e Loading and unloading time is mini- 
mized; one man with a fork truck can 
unload a boxcar in 1} hr., compared 
with half a (lay for a crew of four un- 
loading by hand. ‘This saves both han- 
dling costs and freight demurrage. 

e Absence of hand-lifting cuts down in- 
juries to workmen; reduces compen- 


nve- 


sation claims. 

@ Unit loads require less handling and 
are less subject to shifting en route, Te- 
ducing loss by damage in shipment. 

@ Units can be stacked higher, with less 
space between, which means better use 
of warchouse and freight-car space. 

@ Lightweight—he Lawrence pallet is 
made of kiln-dried Douglas fir, Jami- 
nated in key spots for greater strength. 
It weighs only 55 Ib. compared with 80 
Ib. to 100 Ib. for ordinary wood pallets. 
‘The pallets are 40x48 in., with four-way 
entry for a fork truck. This makes it 
possible to load the pallets into a boxcar, 
refrigerator car, yan, or a stake or flat- 
bed truck. Empty pallets nest for stack- 
ing, 

The company is currently turning out 
3,000 pallets a day at its Waterloo 
(Ore.) plant, expects to produce a mil- 
lion this year. 


COLLEGE ON WHEELS 


The New York Central R.R. and 
Purdue University have joined hands to 
give Indiana’s farmers a taste of college. 
‘Fhe Monon R.R. (BW—Mar.29°47, 
pl8) is helping, too. The Central 
offered Purdue a free train to teach the 
latest agricultural labor saving methods. 
The university agreed to fill it up with 
down-to-earth exhibits of farm and 
home short cuts, take along specialists 
to answer questions. ‘The train stopped 
at 43 towns on the New York Central, 
13 more on the Monon. The “short 
course on wheels” attracted 66,415 rural 
folk. Its ultimate purpose: to help teach 
farmers how to make more money—and 
thus more business for the railroads. 
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Reverberations 


Texas City’s explosion will 
accentuate tank car and other 
shortages. But loss of critical 
materials not serious. 


Texas City, devastated industrial war 
baby on the Gulf Coast’s golden cres- 
cent, struggled back toward some sem- 
blance of normal life this week. Even 
as it buried its dead, ministered to its 
injured, and prepared to rebuild, the 
explosion’s reverberations reached into 
a wide segment of the nation’s economy. 
e Tremors—These results of the catas- 
trophe appeared certain: 

e Federal rules on shipment or am- 
monium nitrate, the chemical which 
triggered the fire, are sure to be over- 
hauled. 

e@ Some chemical and petroleum refin- 
ing plants will have to reschedule oper- 
ations to offset losses at destroyed and 
damaged plants. 

e The national tank car shortage will 
be accentuated; Gulf Coast plants re- 
ceiving chemicals by water from Texas 
City will have to turn to supply sources 
with only rail connections. 

e Construction materials must be chan- 
neled into the job of rebuilding the 
shattered city, whose population rose 
from 5,000 to more than 15,000 dur- 
ing World War II. 

e No Critical Losses—But the first fears 
that the nation would be deprived of 
critically-needed industrial — supplies 








have mostly evaporated. Even the loss 
of Monsanto Chemical Co.’s $9,500,- 
000 styrene plant (built by the govern- 
ment at a cost of $18,300,000) is not 
expected to hurt synthetic rubber or 
plastics output. 

This holds true despite the fact that 
the plant’s 72,000-ton annual produc- 
tion represented some 28% of national 
output. 

e Rubber and Plastics—In the case of 


tubber, the nation’s supply situation is 
good. Synthetic rubber is being stock- 


piled. More natural rubber is coming 
from the Far East. Two days after the 
Texas City disaster the Office of Tem- 
porary Controls raised to 67% the 
amount of natural that may be used in 
6.50-in. tires. Formerly the limit was 
23%. Natural rubber now averages 
47% of all rubber products. 

In the case of styrene for plastics use, 
a similar situation exists. The market 
for polystyrene plastics has been get- 
ting softer as other plastics became 
more plentiful. Actually, some pro- 
ducers have been concerned about over- 
production. 
e Advantage—But the Monsanto plant 
had one advantage. It was in position 
to ship styrene to synthetic rubber and 
polystyrene manufacturers by water. 
This saved tank cars. Now it may be 
necessary to use tank cars to keep sty- 
rene flowing into these plants. And 
such cars are scarce. ‘This situation may 
continue until Monsanto rebuilds, as it 
plans to do. (Monsanto must also re- 
build the polystyrene facilities which it 
had under construction at ‘Texas City, 
as these were also lost.) 





As the smoke of disaster clears, Texas City and the nation reckon the loss. 
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Union Carbide & Carbon 
$60 million petroleum chem: 
was little damaged. Neither w: 
petroleum refineries in the arc. \y 
hurts these concerns most is a 
of tank farms and nearby dock 
But they expect to be operatin; 
to normal pace within a ¢ 
weeks. 

e Tin Smelter Safe—Fortunat 
one true “bottleneck” indust: 
district escaped damage. That 
R.F.C.-owned tin smelter, locat 
ten miles from the blast area. 

Property damage is estimat 
ously at $60 million to $125 
iE arly this week $50 million in i: 
claims had been filed. How m 
be ‘paid out in life and accident j; 
ance on the hundreds of person 
and the even greater number 
is still pure conjecture 
e The Big Question—In_ Washingto; 
in Texas City, in engineering 
the big question was: W hat ma 
ammonium nitrate in the hold 
French cargo ship Grand Camp let 
On the answer to this question | 
possible steps to forestall similar futur 
explosions. 

Ammonium nitrate, widely used as 3 
fertilizer, is not considered an explosive 
But extreme heat (350 C) or detona. 
tion shock can set it off. And it be. 
comes less stable when mixed with some 
other chemicals. Presumably the ni 
trate on the Grand Camp had been 
properly prepared and bagged. But 
there is doubt whether safety precau. 
tions for nitrate loading were being 
carried out. 

e“New” Explosive—Nitrate formerly 
was subject only to fire safety precaw 
tions. Now it will certainly be classed 
as an explosive. Under Coast Guard 
and Corps of Army Engineers regula. 
tions, it must then be given special han 
dling under more stringent safety pre 
cautions. 


( 0 ™ 


Enough Tin Seen 
By End of Next Year 


America’s tin-consuming industri 
had a few anxious hours last week, \ 
the news of the ‘Texas City holocaust 
first started coming in. For Texas Cit 
is the site of the oniy tin smeltc: 
the entire Western Hemisphere (1\\ 
—Jan. 30’43,p22). They breathed m 
easier when Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. announced that the invalu 

lant had not been damaged. 

e In Balance Next Year—Tin consun 
have been fecling happier of late th. 
at any time since war in the Pacific 
off our main source of the metal. ‘T! 
are finally beginning to have some h pe 
of getting out of the woods. It won't be 
this year, but the end of 1948 may we I] 
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cleaning Allen-Bradley Starter Contacts 


‘Call 


| MUUTEME, 


Cleaning starter contacts is one of the chores an electrical Why Allen- Bradley 
maintenance man just doesn’t have to do when he has Allen- Silver Alloy Contacts 
Bradley solenoid starters in his plant. The contacts in these ‘ 
starters are double break and are made of a patented silver Never Need Maintenance 
alloy. They never need cleaning or dressing. The Allen- 

Bradley solenoid starter is the only starter that provides this 
time and production saving feature in ratings up to a maxi- 
mum of 200 hp. 

This is just another of the many exclusive features of the 
Allen-Bradley solenoid starter—features that have made 
itthe most popularand also “the most widely imitated mo- 
tor starter on the market.”’ Write for information, Allen- 

Bradley Company, 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. : 
In operation, copper contacts 
~ s90n become coated with a high 


A LLE N - 8 RA & LEY F s unless regularly “serviced. 
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JACK OF ALL TRADES 


---and master of many! 


Now and then some friend in industry 
asks me how we can rightfully claim 
to know so much about so many 
items. He looks over the long list of 
Houghton products (see below) and 
points out that they cover a big cross- 
section of industry, from lubricants 
to leathers to chemical compounds 


for metal and textile processing. 


My reply is that our company is 
well departmentalized, each of our 
five major divisions being staffed 
by specialists who know thoroughly 


their end of our business. 


Those technical men not only assist 
our field representatives in service 
work, but also conduct field research 
and evaluation of products develop- 
ed in our laboratories. When they 


take new products into plants for 


_ 










Cutting Ofls.. 
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HOUGHTON @& CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Manufacturers of: 
METAL WORKING PRODUCTS: 
. Rust Preventives... Quenching Oils... 
Drawing Compounds... Heat Treating Salts... Carburizers 
LEATHER BELTING 
LUBRICANTS 


The “near-editor’”’ 


discusses: 


thorough trial, they are accompanied 
by the regular Houghton Man in 
that area, who stays on the job to 


follow through and report on results. 


Thus the Houghton Man who calls 
on you has had an opportunity to 
be in on the ground floor in field 
testing of new products evolved to 
meet specific plant needs. He knows 
from personal experience what those 
products will do. Being the engineer 
type, he himself has to be “sold” 
on Houghton materials before he 


will offer them to customers. 


So we have an organization of 
technically trained men who seem to 
thrive on puzzling plant problems— 
an organization of which | am 


personally proud, and on which 


industrial plant men seem to rely. 


Oar / Ke TS 


PRESIDENT 
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see supply in balance with d: man; 
the first time in more than s \ep y, 
Before the war, the Far Fay 
counted for around two-third. of y, 
tin production (160,687 lon. toy 
1940 of a total of 231,700). It proyig 
an even larger proportion of U.§ 
ports (114,165 tons in 1940 cf ay, 
of 124,810). 
e Bright Spot—It is the gradua! rehgj 
tation of the Far Eastern tin-prodyg 
areas that provides the bright spot ; 
American consumers. Their tot.l oyp 
last year was about 16,500 tons, tin ke 
tent. Experts say production il] ; 
about 163,000 tons in 1948 (page 1}; 
We haven’t received sea ‘tin | 
from the Far East. But shipments hy 
been increasing, and will continue to; 
crease. Under an agreement sigiied Ap 
4, Siam will release this year 16,100 ty 
accumulated there during the war, § 
least half will be shipped to the Us 
the rest to England and Australia, | 
few days later, RFC announced that 
had bought some 1,000 tons of tin; 
Malaya for prompt shipment. 
e Dark Spot—One dark spot in the pi 
ture is Bolivia. During the war, q 
principal dependence was on this cow 
try’s comparatively low-grade ore; y 
took practically the entire output of 
“small” producers, (The “big” produce; 
Patino Mines, traditionally sells only: 
England.) RFC had expected to ¢ 
their entire output (estimated at 18) 
tons, tin content) again this year. } 
the Bolivian government has une 
pectedly allocated 8,000 tons of this: 
Argentina, leaving only 10,000 tu 
available to the U.S. 


FTC TABULATION ; 


The Federal Trade Commission thi 
week resumed one of its peacctingil 
functions: collecting and analyzing 
financial operating statements of larg : 
manufacturers. FTC has requested prot 
and loss statements on the first quartc:9 
of 1947 from 8,500 companies. i 

The project was originated befor 
the war, but was swallowed up by th: i'sn 
OPA. The information was digestif weloy 
into industry totals and averages, wit ; pre 
individual reports kept confidential. PQabo 

FTC will not duplicate Securities ‘ipthe 
Exchange Commission functions by thi ij, ¢ 
survey (BW—Jan.25’47,p6). SEC \ 









































wo 


continue to obtain its own ‘abel OE das 
corporations registered with matic a 
stock exchanges. FTC will survey pula 
companies. ‘Then the two agencies wil ByC@us 
collaborate in assembling and publishing Bystee 
the summaries. Bias a 

FTC’s list consists of: all non-regis W's 
tered manufacturers with assets of 1 1 
than $5 million; 75% of those wit! 
assets ranging from $1 million to $5 





million; and a sampling of sm ler MH 
corporations picked by random d:aw FF 
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Twindow is new... 
different... better! 


Ws new... because it’s the latest de- 
€ Nelopment i in insulating | windows... 
vith product of the same “Pittsburgh” 
Jaboratories that have brought you 
lothe r outstanding glass products. 
W's different... because it consists of 
two or more panes of “Pittsburgh” 
lass with a he rmetically seale d in- 
isu iting air space between . . . be- 
icause it Phas a tough frame of stainless 
pste el that makes it as easy to install 
fas i single pane of glass. 
ls better... because, when made 
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PITTSBURGH 





NDOW 


"PITTSBURGH's NEW WINDOW 


WITH BU/LT-/N INSULATION 


f 
2 


ott. 






with two panes of glass it has nearly 
twice the insulating efficiency of 
ordinary windows. When made 
with more than two panes of glass, 
it’s efficiency is even greater. This 
means that correct temperature and 
humidity levels are easier to main- 
tain at all times. It means virtual 
elimination of downdrafts near win- 
dows. And it means that Twindow 
won't frost or steam except under 
extremely severe conditions. 
Because of its superior insulating 
effectiveness, Twindow is ideal for 
picture windows ... for store fronts 
. . . refrigerated cases .. . large 


PU A TS 
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WINDOW edu rooms waumen in winter-cooler in summer 


windows in offices, factories, schools, 


hospitals, and other buildings. 

If you would like more complete 
information on this newest “Pitts- 
burgh” development, write us today. 
Address: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, 2181-7 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


We regret that current production is not meeting 
demands. Deliveries must continue slow until neu 
facilities are completed. When planning new con- 
struction or modernization, we suggest you get in 
touch with our nearest branch to determine if 
our delivery schedule will permit your use of this 


finest of insulated windows 
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~ Iwo Ways to Tally 


*% ‘Tom’s 


Toasted Peanuts 





An expert at fielding peanuts, 
Johnny misses only one out of five 
... his errors keep Fido supplied 
with hors: d’oeuvres...and nobody 
loses. But the producer of peanuts, 
unlike the consumer, can’t afford 
to make errors or lose time in his 
accounting for goobers ... because 
profits depend on comprehensive, 
up-to-the-minute production data, 
intelligibly assembled. 

The Tom Huston Peanut Co. of 
Columbus, Ga., maker of Tom’s 
Toasted Peanuts, uses fact-finding 
McBee Keysort for first-thing-in- 
the-morning reports on yesterday’s 
production and payroll facts. The 
results: Production always knows 







McBee 
ssa 


meni 
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what to make and when to make 
it; Sales knows what to sell and 
what will ship; Payroll knows whom 
to pay and how much. 

“Counting peanuts” the McBee 
Keysort way saves time and money, 
eliminates guesswork in planning. 
The Tom Huston Peanut Company 
knows where it’s going because it 
knows where it’s been. 


Economical, easy to install and 
operate, fact-finding McBeemethods 
speed and simplify every business 
routine. If you want more business 
facts, in more usable form... and 
want them faster... get in touch 
with the nearest McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 
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Expansion Slows 


Commerce Dept. <u; 
estimate of business sper ding! 
new plant, equipment. Mini, 
manufacturing past their pe, 


Spending for new plant ad ¢ 
ment in the postwar expan jon ; 
grams of industry is not goiig tp 
as large as previously foreca::. 

At least, that is what the Dep 
Commerce concluded after a Jiisty « 
check of some big scale indust:ial ; 
panies. They reported planned expe; 
tures so much smaller that the dep; 












PERISCOPE FOR STARS 


A new sextant which works on 
the periscope principles enables a 
plane navigator to take star siglits 
from the cabin. Developed for the 
Army by Kollsman_ Instrument 
Division of Square D Co., Elm- 
hurst, N. Y., the device will be 
available for commercial use. 

The instrument would elimi- 
nate the astrodome, one source of 
danger of blowouts in pressui- 
ized airplanes. The company also 
claims that use of the sextant 
would simplify procedure for tak- 
ing navigational sights. 

Part of the periscope is exposed 
through a universal joint mount: 
ing in the skin of the plane. ‘Ihe 
mounting is shock-proof and will 
stand a differential pressure of 15 
p.s.l. When not in use, the sex- 
tant is removed from the mount 
and stored. 
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“f SPLIT YOUR LOAD IN TWO 


Minin : 
| with 


— 


RIGHT - ANGLE- LOADED 











Right-Angle Loading splits 
compound loads into the two 
component parts of pure radial and pure thrust... 
and carries each of these components on separate 
Y bearing assemblies. Simple but scientifically sound. 











A 





(1.) keeps bearings free of complicated stresses 


Gives longer bearing life with higher capacity 


RADIAL 


Cuts maintenance cost and lay-up time 


—— ap ae ad 


1, Prevents wedging of rollers and pinch-out. Reduces roller end-rub, with its wearing 
friction. Holds starting and operating torque at a minimum. 





ee 2, Since only pure radial or pure thrust loads can be imposed upon any single bearing 
iS & assembly, unit pressures are reduced substantially. 


nt 3, Since all loads are carried at right-angles to the roller surface, compound or oblique 
loads are avoided and so are the resultants of the oblique loads. 


4, Right-angle loading permits greater radial or thrust load-carrying capacity in any 
given dimension. 


J 5, Right-angle loading assures solid cylindrical rollers of greater roller mass and 
uniform roller cross-section . . . greater resistance to shock loads and vibration 
« «longer life a under ‘continuous heavy-duty service. 

Select the RIGHT bearings  Rollway engineers will gladly make necessary 


onutce! calculations, drawings and supply other re- 
for YOUR particular needs... quired information for a complete understand- 


ing of your bearing problem. No charge. 


“ROLLWAS CERRINGE 


ROLLWAY BEARING COMPANY, INC... SYRAC URN. @ 
SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia © Boston © Pittsburgh ° Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago * Minneapolis * Houston ° Los Angeles 
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FIRST 
IN SERVICE TO GROUP 
INSURANCE BUYERS 


First in number of Group policyholders, the 
“Etna Life maintains a position of leadership in 
Group insurance plans for employees. 

First in service to policyholders, the AEtna 
Life has a nation-wide network of field repre- 
sentatives who have undergone rigorous pro- 
fessional training. 

First in experience, these AEtna Life repre- 
sentatives are thoroughly qualified to analyze 
your requirements and to recommend a mod- 
ern, custom-built plan. Their experience saves 
executives time and trouble. 


LIFE + PENSION «+ SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION ¢ ACCIDENT 


AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1850 ° 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














ment has now reduced its ow 
on construction outlays in 1° $7, 
e Revised Downward—Last  };; 
the Commerce Dept. figured 

ness would spend about $3,64 

for plant expansion in the fi 

of this year. Now, it has cut 

by $200 million to an estima 
440,000,000. 

More important, the new 
show that capital expansion j 
and manufacturing hit its pc 
end of 1946. Throughout 19+”, 
be slowing up steadily. 

Railroads and commercial-n 
ous (which includes trade, fina 
munications, and nonrailroad t 
will reach the top of their « 
programs around midyear. Uti 
parently will be spending m 
expansion at an increasing rate 
out the year. 

e Double-Checked—After tlic « 
were made up, the department 
ciently worried to run a rec! 
picked about 30 of the larger fir 
showed a steady downtrend in 
planned expenditures for new p! 
equipment. Field economists tli 
ranged special interviews witli t 
companies. 

Conclusions were: these estimates 
firm. They do not reflect troubles | 
prices or labor. Instead, they ref 
the completion of planned post 


conversion. In the judgment of ! 


companies involved, the capacity t! 


are planning will be adequate for + 


anticipated market. 
Revisions in the figures, moreo 
were not made because the compa 


ec a my 


have become less optimistic about ! 
future demand for their products. C 
sequently, if estimates of future marke: 
eventually have to be scaled down, t 


figures for planned expansion probal 


will shrink again. 
e The Figures—Here is how th 
rent estimates line up in compat 
with past years: 


Expenditures on New Plant and Equipmen 


By U. S. Business 1939-1947 


(Millions of Dollars 





a 
Fy % Fs 
5 * 2a wo 
- a a. 6 or 
LESS 6 kena na 1930 380 280 213 
1940. we ccee 2580 560 440 23¢ 
ho: rere 3400 680 560 284 
CY re ee 2760 410 540 172 
tee 2250 360 460 92 
ee 2390 500 580 490 25 
ee 3210 440 550 630 1800 
1946 
Jan.-Mar. 1100 110 100 180 710 
Apr.-June 1400 130 130 230 910 


July-Sept. 1650 160 160 280 1060 
Oct.-Dec. 1760 160 180 360 1270 
Total 5910 560 570 1040 3960 
1947 
Jan.-Mar. 1620 160 210 350 1100 
Apr.-June 1530 150 280 420 1180 











July-Dec. 3020 300 510 920 2140 68 
Total 6170 610 1000 1690 4420 138 

} 
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o Are Chicago's hat Is 
ie fe co IMPORTANT SELECTED 
| Million? Mass Circulation? 


| ere Are 
The Answers for 


G ALES-MINDED Men 


most \MPORTANT mil- 
pt a atatis- 


are actual people— 
tic. They constantly ¢ ire the good 
things which America 
ge of vides. Bei active doers and 
TCO chicago paily News they ca” {ford to 1 buy— 
“ ’ and buy: Having hig 
Families in Each thinking, 
Group*— of living 
of the Chicag‘ 
10.8% of them. Yes; 
by a very conserva estimate. 


The SELECTED mass circulation 


News — goi into the 
i RTANT million 


Chicago's 


as we 
they * 
» Daily News. / 
far more an a million 
tive 


P ercenta 


i P 1 F 
Income 
keting OPP® 


has 10 take our wor 
that. A prief study of 
i in the column at 





ment 


the left— 
the Daily News; with its be) P 
M AXIMU M 


mass circulation, fo 
results in Chicago! 





CHIC 
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NEW Y : 606 South Hi “WS PLAZA: 
ORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefelle en Street Fda cas Me Sean 
7 flaca Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE 
SAN av ED 407 Free Press Building 
NCISCO OFFICE 
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IF IT WILL PASS THROUGH A PIPE 
YOU CAN PUMP IT WITH A MOYNO 


Moynos make “sweet music” on impossible pumping 
jobs. They handle virtually anything from liquids to 
non-pourable pastes. Pass solids in suspension. Re- 
sist abrasives, and acid attack. If pumping is your 
problem, 4ere’s your answer! 


NO OTHER PUMP LIKE THIS 


Continuous wedging pumping action delivers with 
minimum agitation at pressures up to 1000 lbs. per 
sq. in. Moynos are reversible; self-prime; do every- 
thing well. They stand up where other pumps fail. 


POSITIVE PRESSURE WITHOUT PULSATION 


Without pistons, valves, or high-speed impellers, 
Moynos move everything from clay slip to corn syrup 
—from gasoline to glue. Types for normal service, 
higher pressures, volatiles, and edibles. Thousands 
in daily use. Distributors coast to coast. Moynos are 
pumps you should know about. 






FREE 16-PAGE 
BOOKLET explains 
the simple Moyno prin- 
-+» THIS ROTOR ciple; gives pressures, 
capacities, dimensions, 
uses. It's yours for the 
asking. Write the Pump 
Division for a copy of 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO 54 BRANT 
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One Moving Part 





HOISTS CRANES MACHINE DRIVES + FANS MOYNO PUMPS 


MOTORS 
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Auto Crash Echo 


Legislatures in 41. state; 
consider bills that would py 
strict financial responsibility 6, 
drivers in auto accidents. 


More and more state legislaturs a; 
reacting to the postwar plague of au: 
mobile crashes. Before they enc 
sessions this year, 41 will have « 
ered new or more stringent auto1 
liability legislation. 

e Two Ways—Basically, legislator 
considering laws requiring either: 

(1) Proof of financial responsi)ilit 
—if a driver cannot pay damages wt 
a specified time limit after an acciden: 
his license is revoked—or: 

(2) Compulsory motor vehicle insu: 
ance—a driver must prove he’s cover 
by insurance before he can receive ; 
license. 

The legislative trend seems to indicate 

that financial responsibility laws had 
the lead over compulsory insurance 
measures. 
e Arguments—Opponents of compulson 
insurance laws contend that they tend 
to bring about excessive damage awar 
by juries—since juries often tend { 
“Jet the company pay.” This, they 
argue, results in increased insuranc 
rates. 

Those who favor financial respon. 
sibility laws maintain that these tend t: 
put a premium on safe driving. 

At present, Massachusetts is the onl 
state that has a compulsory insurance 
law. But proposals of this kind have 
been introduced in 15 other states. 
¢ On the Other Side—The outlook for 
financial responsibility laws looks much 
brighter. Fourteen states already have 
such legislation. Wyoming, Pennsy'- 
vania, North Carolina, and Idaho en- 
acted similar bills in current sessions. 
The Nevada legislature sent a bill to the 
governor. Parallel bills are still pending 
in Delaware and Texas. 

Back of the proposed legislation in 
many states was a draft for a uniform 
motor vehicle responsibility act. It was 
prepared by the National Conference on 
Street & Highway Safety, in cooperation 
with the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. Such 
a bill passed both houses in North Da- 
kota, but failed in South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and West Virginia. A bill was 
approved in Iowa, but another was 
vetoed in Washington. 

e High Rates—As an adjunct to liability 
legislation, several legislatures also 
tangled with the recent increases in 
automobile liability insurance rates (BW 
—Feb.22’47,p74). Massachusetts legisla- 
tors proposed a bill that would have set 
yearly insurance rates at a flat $10. Al- 
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...each a TEXACO Supply Point to serve you 








TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide 
network of Wholesale Supply Points: 


GREATER ECONOMY through centralized pur- 
chasing control and One Sales Agreement. 


INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through 


The Texas Company 


uniform quality products and the cooperation and 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


FOR QUICK ACTION telephone the nearest of 
Texaco’s more than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 






—in all i 
48 States 
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HIS transparent container, made 

of rigid sheet acetate, is a mod- 
ern package designed to enhance the 
product. But it is not the answer to 
every packaging problem ... As pio- 
neer manufacturers of set-up and 
drawn acetate containers, we suggest 
that you look at your product in the 
light of these pros and cons: 


Light weight — yes! Transparent 
Containers, with or without card- 
board or metal bases, are ideal for 
merchandise of relatively light 
weight—products that should be 
seen, but protected. 


Heavy — no... for while the ma- 
terial is tough and strong, it is not 
recommended for heavy merchandise. 
To package a flat-iron, for example, 
would require heavy gauge material 
with reinforcements—increasing the 
cost out of proportion to any advan- 
tage gained. 


Small — yes! Ideal as containers 
for products when the requirements 
can be served with relatively small 
quantities of the material, in the 
lighter gauges. 


Large — no... because costly. The 
unit price is relatively high compared 
with that of a folding carton—and 
this cost rises appreciably as the size 
of the container is increased. 





Vinyls « 








© ckages : 


Clear— yes! Remember, the prod- 
uct must be seen through the con- 
tainer. Any printing should be 
held to a minimum, and arranged 
so that it does not hide the mer- 
chandise. 


Opaque—no! Do not attempt to 
reproduce your present opaque car- 
ton in this new material. “All-over”’ 
printing, or bold brand labeling, 
may reduce the natural sales-appeal 
of the clear acetate. 


Moisture resisting — yes! Sheet 
acetate will protect contents from 


ordinary humidity. 


Waterproof—no! You should not 
attempt to pack liquid in a rigid 
acetate container! 


How to obtain a 
Sales-Engineered Package 
If your product is one that can be 
View Pac-ed effectively, send it to 
us with its present container, if any. 
Give Quantities; Retail Price; Es- 
sential Labeling, including colors. 
KELLOGG Container Specialists 
can then design a transparent pack- 
age that will be fashioned to glam- 
ourize your product. Let us work 
together to get the most out of this 
attractive material for you. 


P-73C 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, 


CONTAINER MANUFACTURER « PRINTING « CONVERTING ¢¢ Cellophane « Pliofilm « Polyethylene 
Rigid and Flexible Acetate 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Coated and Specialty Papers 








though the bill was withdrawn, ; 
vided that the balance of the prc 
would be paid the insurance co: 
from funds provided by a 2¢ to ° 
gal. increase in the gasoline tax. 
The Illinois legislature proposed 
creating a five-member House co: 
sion to investigate the increases. A 
has been filed in Kentucky to p: 
the hiked rates from going into « 
e Compensation—An_ interesting 
light to the situation is compulsory 
pensation proposed in Connec' 


Massachusetts, New York, and \ rth 


Dakota. A Massachusetts bill wou! 
up a state insurance fund to pr 


compensation for injuries and de ith; 


due to motor vehicle accidents. 
fund would come from contributio: 
vehicle users and dealers. The bil! hi 
been referred to the next annual session 


Connecticut proposes a 2-mill tax « 


gasoline to provide funds for an aut 
bile accident relief bureau. 
In North Dakota a bill died wi 


would have provided payment of unstis- 
fied judgments resulting from motor 
accidents. The bill would have required 


vehicle owners to pay a $1 yearly regi 


tration fee per vehicle, in addition to 


regular fees. In New York, a bill became 


law which established a security func 
to pay claims in private vehicle cases 


in the event the insurance company be- 


comes insolvent. 





FARMING BY RADIO 





Keeping tab on operations coy- 
ering 19,000 acres is a lot easier 
for Seabrook Farms Co., Bridge- 
ton, N. J., since the installation of 
new two-way radiotelephones. The 
farm headquarters maintains con- 
tact with 18 automobiles and pick- 
up trucks scattered through the 
farm’s nine vegetable and orchard 
divisions. From headquarters come 
directions for field operations; 
problems and progress reports go 
the other way. 
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Is Your Business Suffering From 






"HARDENING OF THE 
TRAFFIC ARTERIES?” 





Do you pride yourself on the most modern 
plant equipment...and tolerate your worst bottleneck? 





ly CHICAGO, a modern plant built 
in war-time could handle only 
two inbound and two outbound 
trucks at one time. In Baltimore, a 
new plant has only one truck tail- 
gate space for everything going in 
and out of the building. Ridiculous? 
Certainly —and costly, too! 
TO REMEDY THE EFFECTS— 
GET AT THE CAUSE 


Probably the smartest thing you can 
do is take a look around your plant, 





right now. Check your shipping facil- 
ities . . . daily traffic . . . congested 
areas. Consider your normal plant 
expansion 2, 4, 6 years from today! 


Quite often, slight remodeling will 
do the job. If major improvements 
are the only answer, remember, your 
business will benefit in the end with 
drastic savings of both Time and 
MONEY. Don’t let your business suf- 
fer another day with HARDENING OF 
THE TRAFFIC ARTERIES! 


IF YOUR DOCK 
LOOKS LIKE THIS 
YOU'RE WASTING 


MONEY! 


Antiquated shipping 
and unloading space 
consumes time...wastes 
money...ties-up traffic! 











— | 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
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HE ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist is 

the one to install if your lifting job 
is as tough as it can be. Give it ca- 
pacity loads all day long—through 
the night, if you must—and next day 
it is ready for the same gruelling grind. 

Itcan stand this service indefinitely, 
first because of its simple rugged con- 
struction and even more important, 
because of the exclusive special fea- 
tures not found in their entirety in 
any other hoist. Among them are: 


. one-point lubrication 
. . . two-gear reduction drive 
. « . self-contained ball-bearing 
motor 
. . + fool-proof upper stop 
. improved automatic load 
brake 
It is a safe hoist—safe for operator 
and for load. And no matter how diffi- 
cult the conditions, if your loads are 
from 500 to 40,000 lbs. you can get 
safe, economical and dependable serv- 
ice from the ‘Load Lifter’. 
Tell us the lifting job you have to 
do. We will recommend the right 
‘Load Lifter’ for your purpose. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in all combi- 
nations required for industrial needs. They are 
adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


‘LOAD LIFTER 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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READERS REPORT: 





Inquisitors 
Sirs: 

Thousands of us want to join forces 
with your undisclosed author of the let- 
ter headed, “Inquisitors,” in Business 
Week issue of Apr. 5, 1947 [Readers 
Report”: p. 46]. Ninety-nine per cent of 
us appreciate the necessity for high in- 
come taxes and are willing and glad to 
pay them. War is extravagant and there 
is no possibility of escaping the extrava- 
gant consequences. 

We can engage experts in these mat- 
ters to fathom the dazzling complexity 
of the income tax returns. We can 
engage clerical assistance to handle the 
plethora of tax forms. We can dig and 
scrape and collect enough money to pay 
off the income tax obligations. But I 
have discovered no device to which I 
can resort to cope with the field man, 
the inquisitor. 

He walks into your establishment as 
though he had an engraved invitation. 
He roots around into the sanctity of 
your most personal and private affairs. 
He unearths some item in the minutiae 
of your accounts, and as the “law, 
prosecuting attorney, court, judge, and 
jury, all rolled into one,” sentences you 
and you are hooked. He puts on his hat, 
walks out your front door on his merry 
way, continuing the inquisition. Now it 
is up to you to overcome his charge, and 
you start out with two strikes against 
you. 

The several pioneering individuals 
had perhaps best have their names with- 
held, but at the proper time, I would 
certainly be pleased to join a properly 
organized movement against the inqui- 
sition. 

Name Withheld 


Jack Pot Bonus 


Sirs: 

Your interesting report on how the 
Jack Pot Bonus Plan was adopted by 
Baker Brothers, Inc., and made part of 
its agreement with the Mechanics Edu- 
cational Society of America [BW—Feb. 
22’47,p92] was inaccurate in one detail. 
It stated that MESA had demanded 
the plan. 

As a matter of fact, the plan was 
evolved in the course of negotiations as 
a happy compromise of the original wage 
demands of MESA and was first sug- 
gested by the company. During its first 
60 days of operation, it has been en- 
thusiastically supported by both the 
company and MESA. 

(Signed for Baker Brothers, Inc., by 
A. L. Baker and for MESA by Earl 
S. Streeter.) 


Several employers are now facing 
mands that they adopt this interest 
plan of incentive-pay on which Bai cr 
Brothers and other companies hive 
taken the leadership. (For a descript 1 
of a typical plan, see BW—Oct.26'+ 
p106). 


The Labor Share 
Sirs: 

In the recent Trend entitled, ““T\\c 
Labor Share” [BW—Mar.15’47,p120) , 
you comment on a widely held miscoi.- 
ception of the share of labor in the cost 
of things, but, by not telling the who| 
truth, you tend to contribute to th 
spread of that misconception. 

The bare fact is that all costs are labor 
of one kind or another. All the monc\ 
that is paid out in the conduct of a bus: 
ness eventually finds its way into som 
personal pocket, whether the initial pay 
ment is for direct labor, indirect labor, 
materials, services, taxes or a share of 


the profits. 

That statement can be proved in two 
ways. One is by laboriously tracing al! 
such payments back to the point where 
they become a form of wages or in 
come. The other is by considering that 
the only agency which requires payment 
for anything is the human animal. Othe: 
forms of nature demand no recompense 
—no living—no support. 

When this simple fact is understood, 
it is evident that any increase in per- 
sonal income which is not accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in personal 





PRESENTATION 


Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Denver 
Post, receives from Business Week’s 
Denver representative the painting 
which appeared on the cover of the 
Mar. 15, 1947, issue. He “had heard 


about it from all over the country.” 
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OUR CLIMATE works with you. The 
mean temperature is 56.6° F., very close 
to the ideal for maximum efficiency. And 
the spread between mean maximum (for 
July) and mean minimum (for January) 
is only 29°—between 72° and 43°. 

This means big savings in plant con- 
struction, no double walls and heavy in- 
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FREE! 


52 PAGES of facts, 
figures and photos on 
the amazing NEW 
West and why Metro- 
politan Oakland Area 
is the best location 
from which to win 
its rich fast-growing 
markets. Write for 
this free book! 





THE YEAR ’ROUND 


sulation required. Savings in heating equip- 
ment and heating costs, in air conditioning 
and cooling systems. 

Savings in manhours, too. No extremes of 
temperature, no snow and sleet and slush— 
practically no time lost because of inclement 
weather. Up to 15% more production per 
manhour. 


Write for This Free Book! 


There are many more just as outstanding reasons 
for locating your western plant in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. Learn about them and the profit 
opportunities offered by the NEW West. Write for 
"How to Win the Markets of the NEW West” 
today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY . BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD . LIVERMORE . OAKLAND . PIEDMONT . PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Wouldn’t you like to multiply 
your production by 5? 


This manufacturer 
did...and more! 
By fastening alu- 
minum panels 
with a_ Bostitch 
Metal Stitcher, 
this maker of ga- 
rage doors elimi- 
>a nated such slow 

methods as drill- 
ing holes and driv- 
ing self-threading 
screws ... and 
increased production from 50 doors 
to 500 doors a dz ay. 





“ Makes heavy work 
light — even for girls” 


In thousands of other cases, too: from 
the manufacturer who attaches 
wire screen on foot valves for 
gasoline pumps, 4 times faster . . . to 
the famous mattress company that 
stepped up production 44%, sealing 
shipping cartons . . . Bostitch saves 
time, trouble and money. 


Whatever the materials you fasten: 
metal, cloth, paper, wood, leather, 


plastics . . . you may be able to 
fasten it better and faster with 
wire...using one of the 800 
Bostitch machines. Skilled research 
engineers and 250 field men in 91 key 
cities offer you the benefits of 50 
years’ Bostitch experience in solving 
fastening problems. 


For specific data about representa- 
tive models of the world’s most 
complete line of stitchers, staplers, 
hammers, tackers, etc., send coupon 
today. 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 


[aslons if beth, will wire 


APLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 


Ll TYPES OF ST 


ALL TYPES: OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 





Bostitch, 376 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Please send Broadside B-188 on Bostitch time- and money-saving machines [_] 


Metal Stitcher Folder B-149 [7]. 


Name ae pact cabaiohe 


COMPANY ooo oe cccccccccccccecccccececeeeeeeees eel 


Address 








productivity must result in decr 
the real wages of some other per; 
persons. 

Edward N. ‘Jor 
Edward N. Horr & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 








It is true of course that, if one 
the elements in the cost of an 
(including return on capital that’ 
in its production) back to the time hree 
man emerged from the primordial 
there is no part of its value that’s 
payment for labor somewhcere aloi 
line. But our effort was limited, i 
time sense, to the present. Wha 
wanted to do was to point out tha 
return on capital averages less than . 
of national income, and not 84 
those not disinterested people 
who talk of a 16% wage bill. 

In dividing national income 75-25 
between return on work performed and 
return on capital, we stayed within ¢! 


bounds of what can be justified a1 , tia til 





metically. It may well be that 75° ; 
on the conservative side. Some estimat date, 
: : Boros ‘5 ae oil cc 
put it as high as 85%. Even at 75%, alll 
the remainder, return on capital, is & Th 
much smaller than many people realize New 
with 
Sources Band | 
Sirs: York 
I was interested in the Trend show , a 
ing the share of the national incom a iad 
which goes to employees, proprietors, FP vin 
etc. I wish you could let me know where J}. 
these figures were obtained. ; oF 
K. W. Pollock the 
Key Work Clothes, ohe 
Fort Scott, Kan. q a p 
Piantd disc 
The basic figures came from data J y 
furnished by the U.S. Dept. of Com- por 
merce. Statistics on national income by \ 
distributive shares appeared in the Sur Ne 
vey of Current Business for Februar 
1947, page 8. That issue carried a de- oe 
tailed analysis of national income in 
1946. If you’d care to get a copy, you 
can do so by writing to Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
Not Neglected 
Sirs: 
Like many readers of Business Weck, 
I am waiting patiently for your com 
ment and information, which I feel lon 
past due, on the new Tucker car. 
R. C. Derb 
Johnson City Transit Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Since January, 1946, Business Wee! | 
has carried eight news reports on the 
Tucker Torpedo and it will carry mor 
as there are further newsworthy dev eloj 
ments to report. : 
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Plan for New York's Airports 


i 


Port of New York Authority to take over operation of city’s 


three fields, spend $100 million to complete Idlewild, rehabilitate 











New York City’s airport problem is 
hot much different from that of most 
other municipalities. But because the 
ity is bigger, its problem is bigger. 

¢ Authority Takes Over—Last week, 
New York turned over to the quasigov- 
emmental Port of New York Authority 
‘the headaches associated with enlarg- 
ing, financing, and operating its air- 
ports. The 50-year lease, arranged after 
“cight months of investigation and nego- 
tiation, is effective June 1. Before that 
Fdate, the city must persuade airlines and 
oil companies to release it from obliga- 
F tions under existing contracts. 

| The Authority is a bi-state agency 
"(New York and New Jersey) charged 
_with developing and operating terminal 
‘and transportation facilities in the New 
» York Port area. It now operates vehicular 
‘tunnels, the George Washington Bridge 
Fand several other bridges, a grain ter- 
minal, and other civic projects. It has 
‘ plans for a union bus terminal in mid- 
> town Manhattan. 

| © Eye on Newark—The airport deal is 


| the first of two major steps the authority 


plans to assure coordinated development 


| of air terminals in the area. Still under 


| discussion with city officials of Newark, 
| N. J., is the leasing of the Newark air- 


port (BW—Aug.1046,p48). 
When and if this deal is completed, 
Newark airport will be operated as a 


Guardia, Floyd Bennett. Offer for Newark Airport pending. 


unit with New York City’s LaGuardia 
Field and its partially built Idlewild Air- 
port, plus the Navy’s Floyd Bennett 
Field. (The city has permission to op- 
erate Bennett for commercial planes to 
relieve congestion at LaGuardia.) 

e Big Investment Needed—Ihe lease 
with New York City provides for an 
ultimate investment of $200 million by 
the authority. Of this, $100 million will 
be spent by 1954 to complete Idlewild, 
rehabilitate LaGuardia, and put Ben- 
nett into shape. 

The authority will pay the city a 

minimum of $350,000 a year for the 
first ten years, $450,000 a year there- 
after. When the net operating revenue 
of the air terminals reaches 5% of the 
total outstanding debt, the rent will be 
either the minimum guarantee or 75% 
of net revenues, whichever is greater. 
e Income Sources—l'o boost revenues, 
the authority will exploit the terminals 
to the maximum. Fully two-thirds of its 
take is expected to come from non- 
airline sources; concessions will range 
from plane and motor fuels to banks, 
from restaurants and movies to barber 
shops and valet services. 

Five years from now it expects to be 
taking in more than $8 million annu- 
ally, by 1960 close to $10 million 
annually. It sees 26,000 persons work- 
ing at Idlewild by 1960, another 11,000 
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A typical Sly Dust Collector inside 
building with hopper discharge 
through floor. This filter collects 
the dust from grain handling 
equipment. Similar installations 
collect alfalfa meal. 

LY Dust Control Systems are 

used to control more than 

100 kinds of dusts in 57 industries 

in all kinds of manufacturing opera- 

tions, such as crushing, grinding, con- 
veying, loading, separating, and 
mixing various kinds of materials. 











Sly Dust Collectors are not expensive 
either to install or maintain. They 
save thousands of dollars yearly in 
plant improved 
production, also in the recovery of 
valuable materials—often repaying 
their cost in a comparatively short 
time. Over 5000 installations. 


maintenance and 


Ask for Bulletin 98, 20 pages of 
useful information on dust control, 
and tell us your problem. 


a SLY SUPERIORITIES 


1. Greater filtering capacity — 2. 











= A Lg RPORT Taut bags for better dust removal 
aes — 3. Bags more easily replaced — 
4. Automatic control — 5. Simpler 
3 a alt shaker mechanism saving operat- 
NEWARK (} = or count See, ing and maintenance costs. 
. ‘ 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Sly Engineers located in New York * Chicago 

Philadelphia Detroit + St. Lovis * Milwaukee 

Toronto * Minneapolis « Cincinnati * Houston 

San Francisco © Rochester * Los Angeles 
Birmingham 
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rom the vantage point of four encircling airfields, Port of New York Author- 
ity hopes to work out a solution to Manhattan’s urgent airport problem. 





PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN 
Industrial DUST CONTROL 
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MAN WITH YACHTING CAP: What made you decide to 
let The Travelers handle all of your employee 


insurance ? 


MAN WITH BINOCULARS: If think placing all our busi- 
ness with one company will mean faster settle- 
ment of claims. I know it will simplify handling 


in our office. 


‘That makes sense. Now why did you pick The 


Travelers?” 


. 


“They’re set up to give us better service. They 


Ww a 


have offices all over the country, you know. I 
looked at a map they had and there’s a Travelers 


office near each of our branches.” 


& **That’s convenient. Do your employees like the 


way The Travelers men handle their claims?” 


“They seem to. And it stands to reason The 

Travelers must do a pretty good job. I under- 

stand from Fred that they take care of more than 
half a million employee claims every year.” 





Overheard on a Week-End Cruise 










“Then they ought to know employee psychology. 


How are their rates?” 


Pe get a good break there, too. By using Th: 
Travelers safety engineering and sickness pre- 
vention services, we’ve been able to earn substantially 
lower rates.” 


“Maybe we ought to consider The Travelers 
ourselves.” 


“Good idea. I'll bet they will be able to set up 

exactly the kind of a plan you need. They 
have company specialists work on plans with your 
Travelers agent or insurance broker.” 


On all forms of Employee 
Insurance 4ou will be wey 


served by The Traveler. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 





















a + LaGuardia, and 24,500 at Newark 
uport. ; 

immediate Problems—For the mo- 
ment, however, its problems are many 
nd pressing. It must get Floyd Ben- 
ett Field into use as quickly as pos- 
‘ble for domestic air carriers. La- 
‘yardia, its capacity already overtaxed 
wo years after its completion in 1939, 
eeds a major repair job. The whole 
stem end is sinking into Flushing 
jdlewild must be put into service 
quickly to handle international air 
transport, prevent removal of air traffic, 
eryice, and maintenance to competing 
air centers. The authority hopes to get 
Idlewild operating with temporary facili- 
ties this year. 

¢ Bonds Coming—T'inancing will be ac- 
complished through the authority’s own 





FOR QUICKER DELIVERY 











Newspaper delivery via Aeronca 
plane from publishing plant to 


out-of-town carriers 18 a yeal- 
round habit with the Blackwell, 
Okla., Journal-Tribune. 

The plane drops the bundle to 
a waiting boy. He is thus able to 
deliver to his regular route as soon 
as the Blackwell carriers deliver 
to subscribers in the paper's home 
town, 

Publisher Phil McMullen says 
that packaging papers a little more 
heavily than ordinary mail bundles 
is the only extra requirement for 
making air drops. On wet days 
bundles are wrapped in tarpaulin 
squares, 
















hecks with amount lines 
criminally altered cost American 
business unbelievable losses every 


year. Together with forgery and 
other alteration, they are respon- 
sible for a yearly tribute to the 
check artist’s nimble fingers and 
daring skill totaling hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Every check —the checks you 
write, those your company writes 
—has six chief points of attack. 
Yet the Protectograph—with its 
accompanying indemnity policy 
—protects you against criminal 
tampering at every point! 

The Protectograph shreds 
amount-lines into checks through 


a two-color ribbon—clearly and 










gives you 6-Way 


protection — against: 
1. Amount-line Alteration 

2. Forgery of Maker's Signature 

3. Forgery of Payee Endorsement 

4. Alteration of Payee Name 

5. Alteration of Date 

6. Alteration of Check Number 


legibly. Your checks are given 
immediate mechanical amount- 
line protection —as well as a busi- 
nesslike appearance. Add to this 
an automatic ribbon-inking mech- 
anism, forged brass type, and 
other features that provide bank- 
account safety and you can under- 
stand why the Protectograph is 
standard equipment today in 
many thousands of business offices 
throughout the world. 

If you want all the facts on 
how to guard your disbursements 
with the Protectograph, just send 
us the coupon. We'll gladly see 
that you receive the information 


—without obligation, 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me the facts on the Model 33 
Protectograph. I understand this entails 
no obligation on my part whatever. 


COMPANY, i NC. ee 
Paes j Address — 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK tn County State 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
—— neat i 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BW-4-26-47 
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bonds. For perhaps ten years th 


Whether it weiglis 3 few.- pounds:~~._ be secured only by revenues from 
. 


operations and by the project 
*. | share of the authority’ S$ general 


or many tons — Hafdling it *| fund. A first issue of $25 mi 
£4 bonds for airport purposes 
is a MATHEWS Problém 






floated late this year. 

The city’s decision, to turn it 
over to the auth @@t&throws | 
card the infant Cfty Airport A\ 
Established last year, this bod 
its plan of operating and finan 
posed by the airlines. The Re; 
state legislature, which had the | 
on increasing the city’s debt lim, ; 
balked. Result: Two of the three Aj;. 
port Authority members resigned 


AIR CARGO GUIDE 


Cargo shipment by air is the b 
the air transport industry, born on 
within the last few years. But the bal 
has grown fast. Today a would-be ship- 
per of freight by air has a huge amount 
of varied: information to wade th 
before he can decide how to pack and 
ship his goods, and how much it will 
cost. 

To make it easier for him, Air Cargo 
Publishing Corp., 215 W. 5th St., | 
Angeles 13, has compiled a standard 
route and rate guide. ‘The guide brings 
together all available information on 
such items as scheduled, nonscheduled, 
and charter services, and their rat 
for freight and express; rules for pack 
ing; document and customs requir 
ments for foreign shipments; and th 
type and cost of pickup and deliver 
services in all cities and towns whicre 
they are available. 
I The guide is offered on a subscription 

T might be a carton of refreshing beverage or a massive coil basis, not sold. Annual rate is $25 for 
of steel — a fine electric shaver or a 10-ton ingot mold flask. either the domestic edition (covering 
Whatever it weighs, there is Mathews equipment which will U. S. and Canada) or the international, 
handle it. On the boards today in Mathews Engineering De- a for both. A year’s onal 
partments, systems are being developed for handling light Chaat Pee Aaent  seraees 


cartons of botled goods, and others which will handle coils | j,ndued’omeentatnesal ovr ti 























of strip steel weighing 25 tons. No matter what the product country. Pending such organization, the 
weighs, if it must be handled efficiently, there are Mathews guide can be obtained direct from the 
Conveyers to do the job. Mathews continuous flow systems, publisher. 

made up of gravity and power conveyers, and special con- 

veying machinery, are helping manufacturers in light and PRODUCTION HOLIDAY 


heavy industry to improve their production performance. ee 
North American Aviation, Inc., has 


called a 30-day holiday in the produc- 
tion of its four- -place civilian plane, the 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY ye the shutdown, the firm said 











ELLWOOD CITY, PER NSYLVARIA it will conduct a survey to estimat 

es COCOOOOOO OOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO OOO OOOO OOS OOOO OOOO DOOOD OD, *, sales possibilities to major Stiles 

o 
. * | Company officials are basing their fu 
: MATH EWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST * | ture sales hopes on purchases of Navi ion 
° : | for executive and sales use. Like othe 
: SAU CARESS. See : roo. manufacturers (BW —Dec.7 
: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. g | '46pt4), , they now place little hope in 
° : | profitable personal-ownership sales 
° atari ictaes denim onsen : North American has an accumulation 
_ Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities : of component parts that represent a s 

MM ITTTITITITITITITITITITITITITITITITIT TTT TTT dasoscoutacesee®™ months inventory. 
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Answer to the question... 
“WHERE CAN WE CUT COST?” 





Where wage rates conform to industry-wide and you have something that soon shows up 

standards, and raw material costs tend to be on the cost sheet. 

equal for everybody, there is only one place Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8 spindle Chucking 

to save, and that’s TIME. Automatics are taking care of this respon- 
Let a faster automatic machine, with im- sibility in many plants producing identical 

proved tooling, turn out more parts perhour, _ precision parts in quantities. 


Would you like to see examples of cost- 







‘ saving time-saving—on the same kind of 
pis arts you turn out? We are ready to show 
~ you instances, and tell you how to achieve 


milar results. 


, seal ane 


Here is one example... 


Forged brass valve body, requiring 9 
separate operations, completely fin- 


ished in 13 seconds machine time, 276 








pieces per hour, on 6” Acme-Gridley 
8 spindle Chucking Automatic—an 


important kind of production record, 





ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS T H E N AT I oO N A L AC M E Cc rs) M PA NY 


Maintain accuracy atthe highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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State of Missouri 
offers a premium 
in Industrial 
Opportunities! 


If you are planning a move...a 
new parent plant or branch... it 
will be good business judgment to 
investigate special advantages 
offered by the State of Missouri. 


You'll be interested in Missouri’s 
new, up-to-the-times Constitution 
which favors industry... low taxes 
-»-plentiful labor, skilled and 
semi-skilled ... rich markets... 
abundant water, power and raw 
materials ...unexcelled transpor- 
tation ...good climate... friendly 
folks in 350 modern communities 
ready to welcome you. 


Specialized, confidential serv- 
ice to industrialists. Write to 
Missouri State Division of Re- 
sources and Development, 
Jefferson City, Mo., Dept. T-53, 





CITIES 








Syracuse Makes a Comeback 


City changes its industrial complexion, becoming w dely 


diversified manufacturing area. 


climbed to a leading position in upstate New York’s economic life. 


In the bleak days of 1932, most of 
the nation’s industrial fires were banked 
for the economic night. Scme contin- 
ued to burn low, leaving thin trails of 
smoke across the industrial sky. Others 
went out, leaving whole communities 
nearly prostrate. 

e Death and Life—One of these com- 
munities was the city of Syracuse, N. Y. 
By 1932, its average employment had 
skidded to 51.6% of the 1925-27 aver- 
age. Payrolls slithered to 37.9%. Said 
the New York Dept. of Labor: Prob- 





From a tragic 1932 low, ii has 


ably no other area of the state wis “so 


drastically affected by the depression of 
the thirties.”” Like the Sicilian city for 
which it was named, Syracuse all 
but dead. 

From that economic toboggan, Syra- 
cuse has made one of the remarkable 


comebacks of United States industrial 
history. 

Today average weekly earnings of its 
production workers are the highest of 
any in upstate New York (box, page 
46). Its total employment is alicad 























Increase in Carloadings 


Railroad carloadings are one of the 
most sensitive indicators of the dif- 
ference between a_ strike-ridden 
economy and one that is compara- 
tively free of labor trouble. 

In April and May of last year, the 
coal miners were out on strike. At 
the end of May, the railroads them- 
selves were tied up when engineers 
and trainmen walked out for 48 
hours. As a result, carloadings of 32 
major commodities in the second 
quarter were only 6,118,419—the 
lowest quarter since the start of the 
war. 

This year, the regional shippers 









Forecast 


advisory boards of the Assn. of 
American Railroads are predicting 
total loadings of 8,149,699 for thc 
second quarter, up 33.2%  ovei 
1946. Coal movements will account 
for a gain of 76.6% over last year 
in the Alleghany board’s territory 
and an increase of 77% in the Ohio 
Valley territory. Ore movements 
will boost carloadings 59.4% in the 
Northwest board’s area (the Mesabi 
range), 

The map shows the percentage 
increases forecast for carloading in 
each of the country’s 13 principal 
districts: 





Total U.S. Increase, 33.2% 











Percent Increase 
[—]1 to 10 
[2] 10 to 30 
HEEB 30 to 50 
GR 50 ond over 


Data: Regrono! Shippers Advisory Boards. 
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@ YOUR HEAD ELECTRICAL MAN is an 
Electrical Expert. He’s a Cost Reducer, 
too. And right now is a particularly good 
time to let him prove it. Here’s why— 

During the tremendously increased 
production‘of recent years, there has been 
a sharp increase in the amount of power 
required for automatic machinery. Most 
electrical systems have been operating 
under abnormal stress. They are over- 
loaded, unreliable and poorly located or 

















DETROIT 
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Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE 


an E. E. but 
he’s a mighty 
good €. R. too 





inflexible with respect to present machine 
locations. Excessive ‘‘down time’”’ and 
higher production costs are certainties. 

Check with your head electrical man. 
If he has a problem, a Square D Field 
Engineer will be glad to work with him 
in solving it. 

The counsel of experienced Square D 
Field Engineers is available, without ob- 
ligation, through Square D offices located 
in 50 principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 
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Tar yp Se: 


No training or ex- 
perience necessary. 
Just push down the 
keys and pull the 
handle. That's all 


there is to it. 





Smith-Corona 


a modern 


adding machine 


with a famous old name 


OU’LL be surprised how easy it 

is to add on a Smith-Corona. 
You will get your totals quickly and 
accurately, too. 


When you press the keys they stay 
down until you pull the handle, thus 
you are able to see each item before 
it is entered and if a correction is 
necessary you can clear a single digit 
or the entire keyboard. Ciphers are 
entered automatically, saving you 
time and effort. 


At a touch of the total key and a 
single pull of the handle your total 
appears in large, easy to read type, 
fully punctuated and followed by a 
total signal. In one motion the new 
tape ejector moves the tape to the 
tear-off position and, on the next pull 
of the handle, a clear signal will 
appear on the tape. 


With the Smith-Corona there is no 
mental effort, no doubt about accu- 
racy, no experience required. And 25 
years of hard usage have proved 


Smith-Corona adding machines to be 
practically trouble free. 


The handy desk size machine takes 
up little room, is easily carried. Ideal 
for offices, retgil stores, service sta- 
tions, professional offices, farms, 
homes, hospitals, schools, clubs and 
restaurants. 


At all Smith-Corona branches and 

at leading typewriter and office sup- 

ly stores everywhere. Priced at only 
93.50 plus tax. 





All these features: 


One hand operation 

Individual column and entire keyboard 
clearing keys 

Repeat key 

New single-motion paper ejector 

Self-aligning tape 

Writing table under tape 

Decimal point and comma punctuation 

Clear signal automatically printed on 
first stroke 

Sub-total, non-add and total signals 

Capacity . . . keyboard to 99,999.99 
- «+ total to 999,999.99 











Companion to Smith-Corona office and portable typewriters 
Made by 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse NY 
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High Pay in Syracuse 


The prosperity of Syracu 
best shown by the earnings 
factory workers. Recently, 
income has been running 
sistently ahead of that of \ 
ers in other upstate indu 
areas, as shown by these fic 
supplied by the New York § 
Dept. of Labor: 


Average Weekly Ear 





Mar. Feb. 

Area 1947 1947 
N. Y. State (excl. 
oe Ae $49.40 $48.64 $4 


Binghamton. 
Endicott-Johnson 


CMe sc tues care 50.15 50.19 
ae 52.03 51.26 
MEA ov kuna pwente 49.66 50.27 . 4 
Kingston-Newburgh- 

Poughkeepsie .. 47.34 47.10 40.67 
Rochester ...scis 51.16 49.77 45 
WEIS: < 6553:05:4: 52.88 $1.38 47.45 


Utica-Rome-Herki- 
mer-Little Falls. 50.54 49.93 43.87 

Albany-Schenec- 
tady-Trop ks 3u 48.51 











of the wartime peak, while employ- 
ment in manufacturing has soared 62‘ 

since 1940. Retail trade has boomed 
But above all towers the amazing change 
in the industrial complexion of the 
city. 

What’s more, Syracuse (estimated 

pop.: 222,809) is convinced that this 
time it is up to stay. Reason: The city 
is not a bloated war-boom town, but 
a prosperous peacetime industrial com- 
munity. 
e Salt City—Syracuse’s troubles date 
back to the end of the last century. It 
was then a one-industry town, with a 
thriving salt business built around natu 
tal salt springs on the shores of nearby 
Lake Onondaga. Its single industry 
gave the “Salt City” its nickname—and 
its first depression. The productivity of 
the springs declined, richer salt sources 
were discovered elsewhere, and the busi 
ness collapsed. 

Today not one of the old salt com 
panies remains. 

At the turn of the century, Syracus« 
enjoyed a brief flurry as the “Detroit” 
of the blossoming bicycle industry. This 
marked the start of an era of industrial 
expansion, touched off by the trans- 
mission of Niagara Falls power into the 
area in 1906. 

The Franklin automobile moved in, 
gave Syracuse its biggest single manu 
facturing plant. New iron and _ stec! 
processing mills provided work for the 
greatest number of local industrial work- 
ers. Syracuse boasted that it was “the 
nation’s No. 2 steel city.” 

e Stagnation—But disaster lurked in th 
proud reliance on autos and steel. B 
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Century 100 horsepower 
vertical motor driving a 
city water pump. 


Century '/2 horsepower ver- 
tical motor driving a farm 
water system. 





Century 50 horsepower squirrel cage motor drivin 
an industrial pump. 











of 
Their Unusual Dependability, 
Satisfactory Performance 


entury pump motors are driving all types of pumps that 
* supply water —or other liquids— for farms, milk 
plants, food processing, factories, water works and irriga- 
tion projects. 


One of the primary reasons for the exceptional acceptance 
of Century pump motors is that their starting and operating 
characteristics are particularly adapted to the operating 
requirements of pumping service. 


In addition, Century motors are insulated to resist 
dampness. 


Century motors are built in popular horsepower sizes for all pump applica- 
tions—and for other industrial, commercial, and appliance applications. 





Specify Century motors for all your electric power requirements. 
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PICK A FREIGHT CAR 
from | to 30,000! 


q fp. 
o4 ; 


7 * 


Look at the map below of the Erie 
System—over 2000 miles of railroad. 
Picture as many as 30,000 freight 
cars moving back and forth over 
these tracks at any one time. Every 
day, about 4000 cars are delivered 
to consignees and to connecting rail- 
roads; every day about 4000 more 
cars are received by the Erie from 
connecting railroads and on-line 
shippers. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





<— a 























Yet with all those constantly moving 
cars, the Erie can tell a shipper 
promptly where his car is, and when 
it is due to arrive at destination! 
This service is made possible by a 
unique and modern teletype system 
... typical of progressive, precision 
railroading ... the kind of railroad- 
ing which in this and many, many 
other ways means better service 
for Erie shippers. 







@ ROCHESTER 








' network: the state’s new $200 million 
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the end of 1934, the Franklin 
plant had gone into bankruptcy. ‘ 
downs and transfers had cost Sy: 
most of its once extensive gear 1 
facturing industry. Much of the 
industry that didn’t fold up 
away. Remington-Rand transferr 
typewriter plant, the New York 
tral its accounting offices. Indust 
Syracuse was a stagnant, badly st 
city. 

e New Industries—But in 1936, 
of the industries began to return. 
important, new industries began c 
in. Chief among these was C 
Corp., which arrived in 1937. It i 
the biggest employer in the city, 
neatly 5,000 workers hewing do) 
huge $31 million backlog of unt 
orders. 

Then came the war—and with it 
pansions of a highly durable natu 

In 1939, Syracuse had only six p 
employing over 1,000 people; t 
there are 15. But only one major | 
plant was built in Syracuse prop 
General Electric’s $16 million turbi 
plant. Even that is no peacetime lo 
Carrier has bought G.E.’s main facto: 
to house its extended peacetime manu 
facturing facilities. 
¢ New Buildings—And GE. itself is go 
ing to stay in town. It is constructing 
a $20 million, 155-acre “Electronic 
Park,” which will be the headquarters 
of all G.E. electronics activities. Ex- 
pected payroll: 6,000. 

Bristol Laboratories, a subsidiary of 

Bristol-Myers Co., went to Syracuse in & 
1944 to manufacture penicillin. It, too, 
will stay—to make both penicillin and 
streptomycin in a new plant. The com- 
pany now employs 700 people. 
e Money Rolls In—Payrolls have risen 
in line with this industrial expansion 
In January, 1939, 22 principal local 
industries reported a weekly payroll 
totaling $249,426.89. Comparable fig- 
ures at the start of 1947 show a payroll 
total of $871,192.44. 

Likewise, in January, 1941, the Syra- 
cuse factory worker's average week) 
wage was $29.48. In March, 1947, 
was $52.88. For local retailers, th 
meant a revenue in 1946 of an estimated 
$175 million. 

e Natural Advantages—What is tli 
secret of Syracuse’s industrial rebirth? 

Primarily, the answer lies in the city 
natural advantages. Smart industrial- 
ists saw that Syracuse has: 

@ A location in the geographic center 
of the state, giving it a strategic position 
on rail, canal, air, and highway route 

(Coming addition to the transportation 




















































thruway, which will go via North Syra 
cuse.) 

e A dependable power supply. 

e An abundance of water. 

e A stable labor supply of good quality 
e Direct rail connections with the bitu 
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ninous coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

e Location within 300 miles of one- 
| third of the U. S. population. 

Natural advantages also help retail 
Rochester and Buffalo in the 
E \West are restricted on one side by 
' the Great Lakes; Utica to the East has 

the Adirondacks in its back yard. But 
Syracuse has a trading area with a full 
radius sweep of 30 miles. One example 
local retailers give to show the “Salt 
City’s” drawing power: Some 5,000 
charge accounts in Watertown, 75 miles 
to the north. 

e Bright Future—Syracusans’ confidence 
in the future is probably not misplaced. 

[he city’s manufacturing fra:nework 

rests on a greatly broadened base. Prod- 

ucts “Made in Syracuse” range from 
air-conditioning equipment to china- 
ware, from electronic devices to laundry 
machines. Electrical and machinery 
plants employ the biggest number of 
workers, are chiefly of Tocal origin. ‘This 
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SAFETY FOR KITE- FLYERS © 








Spring winds ushered in the 


kite-flying season. In Rochester, 
N. Y., they also ushered in a feel- 
ing of civic concern on the part 
of a public utility. To minimize 
injuries resulting from tangling 
kite strings with high-voltage 
wires, Reckestes Gas & Electric 
Corp. ran an advertisement listing 
a few safety rules. 

Speaking for the company, 
Reddy Kilowatt, a copyrighted 
cartoon figure, advises boys and 
girls not to use metal kite strings, 
not to climb poles to retrieve 
stranded kites. 

“If your kite should get 
caught,” says the utility company, 
“call the R.G.&E.; we'll send a 
man to get it down for you. You 
can always get another 10¢ kite. 
But a million dollars won’t buy a 
child’s life.” 

















Bice nina cag shoes how! 
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MULTIPLE 
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ASSEMBLY 
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LV AMARS 


LINE ECONOMIES 


1—Body-Hold-Down 
2—Gas Tank Strap 


3—Accelerator Treadle Hinge 


4—Hood Operating Arm 
5—Radiator Brace Rod 
6—Glove Box Check Arm 








WILLYS-OVERLAND ‘JEEP’ STATION WAGON 


—with the Self-Locking, Self-Sealing 
and Reusable Red Elastic Collar 


Willys-Overland’s new ‘yeep’ Station Wagon has a 
world-wide reputation for stamina, performance 
and economy. So here again, self-locking ESNA 
Elastic Stop Nuts have been applied at six tough 
detachable fastener assembly points to lock out 
body squeaks and rattles... maintain alignments 
++.permit easy removal and replacement for serv- 
icing. And further, to reduce assembly line costs 
with a one-piece, self-locking fastener that can be 
quickly run-on with a power tool. 

All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts—with the self-lock- 
ing, self-sealing and reusable Red Elastic Collar— 
provide dependable protection against Vibration, 
Impact and Stress Reversal in both prestressed and 
positioned settings. 

In addition, they protect against Thread Corro- 
sion, Thread Failure and Liquid Seepage. This 
multiple protection helps achieve the double e-on- 
omy of inventory simplification and reduced pro- 
curement costs. ESNA engineers are ready to study 
your fastener problems. Address: Elastic Stop 
Nut Corporation of America, Union, New 
Jersey. Sales Engineers and Distributor: are 
conveniently located in many principal cities. 








LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 


it is threadless and de- 
pendably elastic. Every bolt 
—regardless of commercial 
tolerances—impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Collar 
to fully grip the bolt threads. 
In addition, this threading 
action properly seats the 
metal threads—and elimi- 
nates all axial play be- 


tween bolt and nut. 


All ESNA Elastic Stop 
Nuts— regardless of size or 
type—lock in position any- 
where on a bolt or stud. 
Vibration, impac’ or stress 
reversal cannot disturb 
prestressed or positioned 





settings. 


AT THESE POINTS: 
























ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


8 CAP fy ANCHOR Oy? WING g SPLINE 


CLINCH fe 


GANG 
CHANNEL 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Special KAYDON Roller Thrust Bearings, 9.437’ x 15.125’ x 3.500 


, with split races and split cage 





KAYDON Split BEARINGS 


Easy to put on or take off 
without dismantling machine 


EASY on... easy off! These special 
KAYDON Roller Thrust Bearings have 
split races and a split cage...so0 you 
don’t have to dismantle the machine 
to assemble them into position or to 
remove them from the shaft. There 
are many applications where this 
unique type of bearing is a big saver 
of time and money. 

The precision engineering and inge- 
nuity which make these special bear- 
ings perform so successfully are major 
factors in KAYDON procedure to assure 
dependable quality, rugged strength, 
and high precision in all KAYDON stand- 
from 4” 
bore to extremely large KAYDON Bear- 


ard and special bearings... 


ings, up to 10 feet outside diameter. 


In many fields of heavy-duty machin- 
ery, KAYDON Bearings help designers 
add important advantages. Steel mill 
equipment that operates under ter- 
rific loads and high temperatures, 
mammoth paper mill machinery, 
huge precision grinders, rugged road- 
building units, excavators, hoists, 
crushers, bending machines and other 
heavy-duty machines serve industry 
better because of KAYDON Bearings. 
* * * 
Expand your opportunities through 
use of these modern bearings. Capac- 
ity now available for all types and 
sizes. Contact KAYDON, in confidence! 
KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller @ Taper Roller 


Ball Thrust 


Ball Radial e 
KAY l ] N Roller Radial @ Roller Thrust 
THE ENGINEERING CORP. 


SKEGON «¢ 


MICHIGAN 


ll types f Ball ee \ Roller Bearings 4 . tore fo 720" oulside diameler 
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means that they are not so |) 
shut down or move out at the y 
an absent management. 

Most encouraging was a rece) 
planning survey. It described 
daga County, of which Syracus 
county seat, as being “on the sc! 
of 33 counties in the U. S. havin 
sentation of all of the 20 ; 
groups listed by the Census of 
factures.” 

e “Depression Proof”’—United :,; 
Hoffman Corp., maker of dry 
ing and laundry equipment, 
plifies local feeling on the city’s 
In its five plants it has a payroll t 
a half times (1,300) its last pea 
figure—and is still expanding. 

Said one of its officials: The: 
pansion activities . . . reflect th« 
pany’s optimistic outlook on 
business. While current sales rey 
a demand .. . attributable to \ 
shortages . . . it is believed that 
and replacement equipment will ac 
for a firm sales volume in the fut 

But a local realtor takes top ho: 
for confidence. He’s going aroun 
country advertising Syracuse as “‘th 
pression proof city.” Hardly anyb 
in town seems to disagree. 


MOSES LAKE OVERFLOWS 


In 1942, Moses Lake, Wash., had 
population of 350. It was a reasonal 
prosperous rural community on 
cross-state highway from Seattle to S) 
kane. ‘Today the population is 3,000 « 
more, and it’s soaring. 

Private and municipal construction i 
1946, when building materials an 
skilled labor were as scarce in Mo 
Lake as anywhere, aggregated $2,5\) 
000. This included school, water, sewe: 
and other municipal facilities for : 
prospective population of 10,000. A 
25-ft. business lot that sold for $3 
to $500 in 1942 commands up to $5,0)' 
today. Home sites also are bringing 
greatly increased prices. 

There are substantial reasons for the 
boom. Like Ephrata, its Grant Count 
neighbor, Moses Lake can’t escape the 
benefits of a federal project nearby—the 
Columbia River irrigation _ project 
Enormous payrolls are to be disburse: 
there over the next ten years. This i 
the biggest construction program eve 
undertaken in the Pacific Northwest 
(BW—May18’46,p21). The new diver 
sions of water from the reservoir behind 
Grand Coulee Dam were conceived to 
reclaim land sufficient for 17,000 farms 

Moses Lake is virtually certain to be- 
come a trading center for the northem 
half of the million-acre area to be irri 
gated. Moreover, the town has an ir- 


gation district of its own serving 9,010 


acres of farms. These produced $4,00,- 
000 of potatoes, dry onions, alfalfa, and 
hay in 1946. 
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PiIncome Taxing 

Toledo’s levy on payrolls 
“puts city on solid financial basis. 
akc St. Louis has less luck; courts 








n . “ . 
’ void its version. 
bf 4 

+ Unlike many other U. S. cities, ‘To- 
1 Stiff Iedo was enjoying the most robust of 
ry ) fiscal health last week. Its 1% pay- 
; ,.. roll-income tax (BW-—Jan.19’46,p47) 
S fut F was coming into full fruition. As a re- 
two, | sult of the added revenue, real estate 


Pacet } tax cuts for the next three years were 
looming as a possibility. Not only that, 
+ City Manager George N. Schoonmaker 
| had another suggestion up his sleeve: 
| after 1950—if the tax were kept—Toledo 
could be debt free. 
e Background—l’or more than a year, 
+ the tax has enabled ‘Toledo not only to 
' meet its obligations, but to amass some 
1 funds for long-deferred capital improve- 
honor #4. ments as well. The tax went into effect 
+ Mar. 1, 1946. From then to the year’s 
t end, it brought $3,672,000 into the 
city treasury. An additional $+ million 
was due by Mar. 31, 1947. 
When Schoonmaker presented his 
S recent proposal to the city for realty 





mab | | FOAMY SNOW 





Foam that fought fires for the 
z services during the war is snow- 
ing today for Hollywood, where 
traditionally blizzards of corn- 
: flakes swirled across the silver 
i screen. To get that teeth-chatter- 
— ing effect for James Stewart 
a (above right) in the film, “It’s a 
~ Wonderful Life,” Frank Capra 
7 created a synthetic storm of a 
ed ; fire-smothering protein mixture, 
7 product of Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
. The movie industry reports that 
Pyrene “snow” is lasting, odorless, 
harmless to scenery and clothing— 
and that it would fool a polar bear. 
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Thorough 
analysis of your 
resin problem 
followed by our 
recommendation. 





ment of a resin ) Lh : 
for your partic- \ a 


ular application. 


Interlake Resineering—the func- 

io Tobat-UM-salensal-\-Sobale Mes &-Wed-T-stalb icy A9 at 

specific requirements of each job 
—consists of four steps: 









Develop- 


























in your plant, 
working with 
your operat- 


© Interlake service features 
analytic test reports with 
each delivery, and general 
consultation at any time on 
your use of resins. If you use 
resins investigate Interlake 
Resineering. Write Inter- 
lake Chemical Corporation, 
Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








Stabilizing its 
production for 
continuous 
uniformity in 
performance. 






INTERLAKE 
CHEMICAL 


Corperation 


PRODUCTS FROM COAL + 
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Hand folding of monthly statements, form letters, advertising 
literature, etc., is expensive. It’s a slow, time-consuming job... 
takes employees from their regular duties ... and is seldom ac- 
curately done. 

But . . . with a Davidson Folding Machine... one unskilled girl 
operator can do the entire job... accurately...in a fraction of the 
. at a fraction of the cost. 


time.. 

That’s why more and more business concerns are installing 
Davidsons ... improving office efficiency ... getting mailings out 
on time... and materially reducing costs. 

Davidson Folding Machines are precision built . . . equipped 
with automatic feed . .. designed for fast, accurate folding ... and 
years of trouble-free service. They’re made in three models to 
meet the requirements of practically any business. 

Do you know how much hand folding is costing you? A David- 
son representative will gladly make an analysis of your costs and 
submit a recommendation ... without obligation. In the mean- 
time, we'll send you descriptive literature about Davidson Folding 
Machines. Just drop us a line. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street . Chicago 7, Illinois 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal cities 

the U. S, Canada, Mexico and foreign countries. 


Davidson 


FOLOING MACHINES 












tax cuts and quick debt retirem 
said he was not recommending 
mediate adoption. He merely 
to show what could be done w: | + Fe 
tax 
e Dark Spot—Actually, a fore 
cloud has recently blown up 0) 
Toledo payroll-income tax. A tax 
suit has challenged the validity 
measure. ‘The action has caused « 
to ponder over how long their b 
might last. 

A nonresident of ‘Toledo—em 
by a company located within th 
limits—filed the suit. (Under the 
of the ordinance, earnings ma 
Toledo by any person are subject to t 
payroll income tax. His place of 





makes no difference.) Although tii 
the first suit, officials fear more a 





the offing. The Common Pleas | 
has the case on its docket, and it 
pected to be carried to the Ohio § 
preme Court for a final decision. 

Since its first hearing is still mont! 
away, however, city officials are cont 
uing to collect the tax—with their fir 
crossed. 

e St. Louis Stymied—Meanwhile, 
other city was temporarily brought | 
short on its municipal income tax 
Missouri court has decided that S: 
Louis’ efforts in this direction (B\\ 
Oct.12’46,p62) were unconstitution 
The decision has left city officials wv 
dering how they're going to balan 
their budget. 

St. Louis’ 1946 expenses came to $3] 
million. Officials estimated its 1947 « 
penditures would run an additional 54 
million. All they can envisage is ; 
income of $27 million. 

Three city departments have accept 
budgets cuts totaling $589,603. But 
since these came nowhere near balancing 
the proposed budget, a special citizen 
tax commission suggested some othic: 
taxes. Among them: a 5% tax on amuse- 
ments, higher license fees for taverns, 
participation in the state income and 
sales taxes. 


TERRE HAUTE HITS BACK 


Many an industry has located just 
outside of city limits. And many a 
city has wished for the tax revenue it 
just missed. Terre Haute, Ind., has 
taken note of this, set out to make 
amends. Its method is simple—expand 
ing the city limits. 

Last week the city council passed ordi 
nances annexing an area lying to th 
southwest. It includes plant sites of 
the Commercial Solvents Corp. and th 
Terre Haute Paper Co. 

At the same time, measures were in 


iy tla trak pdb sk Pet iP 





troduced to annex sections to the east 
and southeast of Terre Haute. Thes« 
include property of the Chicago & East 
ern Illinois R.R., the Pennsylvania R.R. 
and the Indiana Gas & Chemical Corp 
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' POPULATION 


A nation’s wealth depends more than anything else 
on the size and vigor of its population. Much of the 
increase in U. S. production during the past hundred 
years is a result of a rapid growth in population. This 
growth supplied manpower for farms and factories 

and provided an expanding market for con- 
sumer goods and services. 
Growth was the outstanding fact about 


MORE population before 1930. The birth rate was 

Be almost double the death rate and there was 

; 2EOPLE a heavy flow of immigrants. Between 1900 

ba: and 1930, the population increase averaged 

( Bs WORKING... 15 million each decade. Immigration con- 
+ tributed a third of the increase. 


But this trend was checked by the de- 

pression 30’s which stemmed the flood of 
immigrants and cut the birth rate by forcing post- 
ponement of many marriages. As a result, fewer than 

9 million persons were added to the population be- 




















This will mean a faster-growing market for hones, 
autos, food, clothing, and other consumer items 1 )iay 
we had in the 1930s. It will mean crowded schools 4( 
more people seeking jobs. 

There are four major population trends which wl! 
affect markets in the 1950's: 

1. The number of families will continue to incr«ase 
more rapidly than the number of people as fam ilies 
grow smaller. This is significant because the market 
for housing, appliances, and many other things de. 
pends more on the number of families than on the 
number of people. 

2. Our population will be getting older. But it will 
not be getting less productive because the proportion 
of the population between the ages of 20 and 60 will 
be higher than in past decades. Still, the most striking 
increase will take place in the number of people over 
60—from 14 million in 1940 to more than 20 million 
in 1960. This will bring greater demand for medical 
services and social security. An important cause of this 
trend is our success in controlling communicable dis. 
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i? tween 1930 and 1940. This was an important factor ease. The following table shows how the death rate 
& . . . . . 
EF in prolonging the depression because it slowed the from selected causes has changed since 1900. 
‘ growth of consumer markets. Death Rate Per 100,000 Persons 
Py 1942 1900 
y. Diseases of heart 295 137 
“ |: WARTIME MARRIAGE BOOM Cancer and other malignanttumors 122 64 
e | War and postwar conditions have brought a boom Influenza _ 56 202 
“ a Tuberculosis 43 194 
in marriages. They have exceeded normal by more a ee I 9 143 
than 1,500,000 since 1940. There will be more newly- Whooping cough 2 12 
married couples in 1950 than ever before and the birth — ; 4 
“| = : ' : easles 3 
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MORE AND MORE WOMEN ARE SEEKING JOBS 
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FARMING IS GIVING WAY TO OTHER OCCUPATIONS 
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3. The population will continue to become more 
urbanized. Small and medium-sized cities will grow 
faster than the largest cities. The general westward 


’ migration which was accelerated by the war will con- 


tinue. 

4. Our people will keep on getting more homo- 
geneous. There has been almost no immigration since 
1929, so the number of immigrants who have been in 
the country for less than 20 years will make up less 
than one percent of the population in 1950 as against 
10% in 1930. 

An even more important factor in making the pop- 
ulation all of a kind has been the growth of universal 
education. The proportion of children 14-17 years old 
attending high school doubled between 1920 and 
1936. The rise of the radio, movies, and national maga- 
zines has also levelled us out. These developments not 
only raise the general educational level of the nation 
but also tend to standardize the public’s tastes and 
attitudes. 


LABOR FORCE 


The volume of goods and services produced by 145 
million persons in 1950 and 155 million in 1960 will 
depend on what share of the population is in the labor 
market and the amount of work those employed 
actually do. The proportion of the population in the 











labor force has shown little change in the past few 
decades. So the 20th Century Fund assumes that the 
relationship between labor force and population will 
be about the same in 1950 and 1960 as it was just be- 
fore the war. On this basis 60 million people will 
be in the labor market in 1950 and 63.4 million ten 
years later. 
you can see from the charts, however, there will 
several important changes in the composition of 
the labor force. More women will be working. In 1870 
only one out of every eight worked. By 1940 the pro- 
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ANATOMY OF THE LABOR FORCE 


THE LABOR FORCE IS GROWING MORE SKILLED 
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portion had grown to one out of four, and evidently 
will go on rising. 

However, the increase in the number of women 
working will just about be offset by earlier retire- 
ments and longer schooling. This explains why there 
is little change in the ratio of labor force to population. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The effectiveness of the labor force depends not 
only on its size but on how fully it is employed. We 
have never had full employment in the sense that 
everyone able and willing to work had a job at the 
same time. Even in good years unemployment has 
seldom averaged less than 5% of the working force 
because workers are always moving from job to job. 
And in 1932, nearly one-fourth of all workers were 
unable to find jobs. 

For this reason, the 20th Century Fund assumes 
that, even with good business in the 1950s, unemploy- 
ment will average 5% of the labor force. This works 
out to 3 million unemployed in 1950. 

In addition, the Fund expects the long down-trend 
in average weekly hours to continue. A century ago, 
workers put in a 12 hour day for 6 days a week. By 
1940 the average work-week had declined to 44 hours 
in non-agricultural jobs and 52 hours in agriculture. 
If this trend continues, the average in non-farm jobs 
will be down to 38 hours a week in 1960, and farmers 
will work 43 hours. 

Adding all this up, and allowing for vacations, ab- 
senteeism, and sickness, the 20th Century Fund esti- 
mates that the U. S. will put in 121 billion man-hours 
of work in 1950 and 118 billion in 1960. This compares 
with 105 billion in 1940 and with 154 bi'lion at the 
peak of the war effort. The quantity of goods and 
services that can be turned out with this amount of 
labor effort will depend on average output per man- 
hour, or productivity. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


The key to our future economic welfare is pro- 
ductivity. It is the five-fold increase in output per 
man-hour that has made it possible for us to work 
shorter hours and still enjoy a rising standard of 
living. This increase in productivity has been ac- 
complished not by working harder but by constantly 
inventing better machinery to supplement human 
energy with mechanical power. 

Of course, in any specific factory at any given time, 
productivity depends largely on the willingness and 
ability of labor and management. But over the years, 
the actual effort of the individual worker becomes 
much less important than the effort of the machine. 
The most energetic and skilled blacksmith of a cen- 
tury ago could not remotely approach the produc- 
tivity of today’s semi-skilled worker operating auto- 
matic power-driven equipment. 

In 1860, the average worker turned 
out 33¢ (in 1944 dollars) worth of 
goods in an hour. By 1940, this had 


EACH grown to $1.22. This sensational in- 
crease in productivity was due to the 
PRODUCING increased use of power-driven ma~ 
chines. In 1860, the average worker 
MORE... had the help of only half a horse- 


power of animal or mineral energy. 

In 1940, he had the use of 2.7 horse- 

power. To put it another way, if there 
had been no increase in the use of mechanical power 
since 1850, it would have taken 290 million workers 
to turn out the amount of goods and services actually 
produced at the peak of the war effort by only 63 
million workers. 


DO MACHINES KILL JOBS 


Past history also shows that we need not fear the 
long run effects of the introduction of labor-saving 
machines. On the contrary, the only way we can 
improve the material welfare of everyone is to con- 
tinue and even step up the rate at which we save 
labor by using machines. 

Some people, it is true, are thrown out of work 
and a few of them may not be able to find other 
jobs easily. But mechanization more than compen- 
sates for “technological unemployment” by making 
it possible to produce more and better things for 
everyone—things that themselves create jobs. Develop- 
ment of the railroads and the automobile, for example, 
put a lot of canal boat and livery stable operators out 
of business. But it cut the cost of transportation and 
created many times more jobs than it eliminated. 

The 20th Century Fund also pointe out that the 
most important reason that the technological revolu- 
tion developed luxuriantly in the U. S. between 1850 
and 1940 was that competitive enterprise provided a 
generally favorable climate. It is true that natural re- 
sources were plentiful and that the population was 
growing rapidly both in numbers and in skill. But 
what we had to a unique degree here was an atmos- 
phere which favored risk-taking, fostered the vast capi- 
tal investment necessary to harness and apply me- 
chanical energy, and provided the incentives neces- 
sary to put capital and inventiveness to work. 

No other economy has equalled ours in the ability 
to produce more and more with continually diminish- 
ing human effort. The test it now faces is whether it 
can eliminate the ups and downs in production and 
employment that have gone along with it. But an 
abundance of evidence indicates that we ran into 


trouble after 1929 not hecause we developed oo 
many labor-saving machines but because we di. ;; 
adjust our economic mechanism to keep the pro. .... 
going. 

The key importance of mechanization is indic«: 
by the fact that the increase in national produc: ., 
since 1860 closely parallels the increase in use of 
chanical power. Between 1860 and 1940, both volv inc 
of production and use of energy multiplied al). 
11 times. It is clear that, in order to keep our sta:(- 
ard of living rising, we must continue to apply m. re 
and more power to production. 

Chief advantage of mechanical energy is, of 
course, its low cost. Electric energy is now delivered 
for as little as a cent a horsepower, while the saine 
amount of human energy costs $10. 

And there are other important advantages. Mechani- 
cal energy can be delivered in greater concentraticns 
than any other form. It is also more convenient, com- 
pact, mobile, and controllable. Consolidated Edison in 
New York delivers enough electricity in a day to do 
the work of 3 million draft horses. 

These advantages are now so universally accepted 
that it’s hard to realize how recently we left the horse 
and buggy era. At the turn of the century, animals and 
men provided more than half the energy used in 
production and transportation. It wasn’t until World 
War I that trucks replaced horses in local hauling and 
tractors began to invade the farms. Here is how the 
use of mechanical energy has grown since 1850: 





Total Energy 
Output Percent Supplied by: 
(Billions of 
Horsepower- Mechanical 
Hours) Energy Humans Animals 
1850 17.6 6 15 79 
1860 25.2 7 14 79 
1870 27.8 12 15 73 
1880 39.9 17 14 69 
1890 61.1 28 12 60 
1900 82.9 - 38 10 52 
1910 131.4 57 8 35 
1920 197.4 73 6 21 
1930 238.3 84 5 ll 
1940 289.4 90 4 6 
1950 410.4 94 3 3 
1960 489.8 96 2 2 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE FUTURE 


Any attempt to predict future developments in 
productivity is complicated by the fact that the 
changes do not occur at an even rate. Between 1850 
and 1940 the average increase in output per man- 
hour was 18% per decade. But the changes varied 
all the way from 3% between 1870 and 1880 to 42% 
for the decade ending in 1940. There is, therefore, 
no simple way to extend past trends to obtain a fool- 
proof figure for productivity at a future date. 

For purposes of this study, however, the 20th 
Century Fund assumes that the average rate of in- 
crease since 1850 may be projected to estimate output 
per man-hour in 1950 and 1960. Thus, output per man- 
hour works out to $1.44 in 1950 and $1.70 in 1960 as 
against $1.22 in 1940 (all in 1944 dollars). 


As the Fund points out, this is a critical assump-, 


tion, and it is further complicated by the fact that 
there is a wider possibility of error in this estimate 
than in most of the others in the study. If, for ex- 
ample, it is assumed that productivity will increase at 
the pace set from 1920 to 1940 which averaged 36% 
per decade, then 1960 production would be about 
double the 1940 level instead of only 157% of it, as 
the 20th Century Fund estimates, 
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OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR SHOULD BE 5S TIMES AS GREAT 
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A CENTURY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 1860-1960 


BECAUSE OF A STEADY GROWTH OF POWER AND MACHINES 

















AND A SHORTER WORK WEEK 
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AND PROVIDE 3% TIMES AS MUCH OUTPUT FOR EACH PERSON 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS (1944 PRICES) 


CAN TURN OUT 
ENOUGH GOODS 
AND SERVICES... 


TOTAL NATIONAL OUTPUT 


The potential volume of goods and services in 1950 
and 1960 can be determined by simple arithmetic, 
using the assumptions outlined on the preceding pages. 
Of an estimated population of 145 million in 1950, 
about 60 million persons will be in the labor market 
and 57 million of them will have jobs if we succeéd in 
keeping business activity at a high level. 

This many people would work 121 billion man- 
hours. With output per man-hour estimated at $1.44 
(in 1944 dollars) the total value of goods and services 
produced, or the gross national product, would come 
to $177 billion. Similar calculations yield a gross na- 
tional product of $202 billion for 1960. 

As the 20th Century Fund emphasizes, these esti- 
mates are neither a forecast of actual production nor 
an appraisal of maximum potential production. They 
are merely an attempt to show in dollars and cents 
what can be achieved with high-level employment. 


HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 


Compared with any prewar year, a gross national 
product of $177 billion in 1950 and $202 billion in 
1960 would represent a handsome gain. It would 
make possible a substantial rise in living standards. 
In 1950 we would produce a fifth 
more than in 1941. 

However, the volume of goods 
and services turned out in 1950 
would be only slightly higher 
than present production. This is 
because the number of persons 
at work today is 2 million above 


the estimated normal for 1950, and average weekly 


3 


hours are higher than they will be then, Almost a 





million and a half of the emergency workers d -aw, 
into the labor force during the war are still at \. 0; 
and unemployment is lower than the figure assim; 
for 1950. 

The estimates of 1950 and 1960 gross national ;, -o4. 
uct, as well as the figures for past years used ii the 
chart, are expressed in 1944 prices. This is not a pre. 
diction that the price level will settle down to the 1944 
level which would involve a drop of 18% in the cost 
of living and 26% in wholesale prices. It is mer: |y q 
device to eliminate price fluctuations so that th. fig. 
ures will show only the actual changes in the phy «ical 
volume of production. 

Gross national product measures the total market 
value of everything the nation produces. All the 
goods and services produced are absorbed in one of 
three ways: by consumer expenditures; by expend. 
itures for investment in capital goods or inventories; 
or by government expenditures. 


HIGHER TAXES, LESS INVESTMENT 


The division of total output among consumers, in- 
vestment, and government will be somewhat differ. 
ent in 1950 and 1960 than in the past. About two. 
thirds of total output will go into consumer goods 
and services. This is about the same as the propor. 
tion in prewar years. 

Government’s share will continue to grow, how- 
ever. It rose from 11% of total output in 1929 to 
17% in 1940. At the peak of the war effort, half of 
all production went to Uncle Sam. Government ex. 
penditures have dropped to less than half the war 
peak and they will continue to decline slowly. But 
government’s share will still run to around 20% in the 
1950’s. On the other hand, the ratio of investment to 
total output shows a slight long term decline. 


HOW TOTAL OUTPUT IS DISTRIBUTED 








PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
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CONSUMERS WILL BE ABLE TO BUY 50°. MORE THAN IN 1930'S 
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CONSUMER INCOME 


' U.S. business can look forward to a 1950 consumer 
‘market twice as large as in the worst year of the 
‘depression, half again as large as in 1929, and one- 
fifth larger than in 194]. That is the major conclusion 
‘of the 20th Century Fund’s analysis of consumer 
"purchasing power. Here are the steps by which it 
‘arrives at that conclusion: 
_ 1. With gross national product at $177 billion in 
"1950, past experience indicates that income payments 
‘to individuals would run to $138 billion. 
| 2. Income tax’ rates are assumed to equal the 1942 
"schedules, so individuals would pay $11 billion in 
"taxes (as against $19 billion in 1946). 
| 3. Savings are estimated at $12 billion, or about 9% 
‘of income after taxes. 
_ 4, Subtracting taxes and savings, consumer pur- 
chases of goods and services would total $116 billion. 


/ LOWER SAVINGS 


Many experts would criticize the assumption that 
savings will amount to only 9% of income. Some of 
‘them look for a ratio as high as 20% in prosperous 
_ postwar years. The 20th Century Fund justifies the 
-use of a low figure on three grounds: (1) people 
' built up reserve of savings during the war; (2) ex- 
' panding social security will reduce the need to save 
| for old age; and (3) taxes will cut into savings. The 
'Fund’s estimate of savings plus taxes in 1950 adds 
| up to a higher percentage of income than in pros- 
| perous prewar years. 

' The standard of living won’t rise as rapidly as the 
_total income going to consumers, because the in- 
creased income will be split up among more family 
| units. But the average consumer unit (a family or a 
| single person living alone) will be a third better off 
' in 1960 than in the 1930's. 

| Shifts in the distribution of income will be even 





' more important, from a marketing standpoint, than 
\ the general increase in over-all consumer income. 


| More consumer units will be in the over-$2000 


| brackets than ever before and this group will be 
| receiving a much larger share of total consumer in- 


come, 


/’ Part of the apparent increase in income is can- 


ie ASE RMR 


celled out by higher prices. To show the actual in- 
crease in purchasing power, the figures should be 





MORE CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 


EVERY OTHER FAMILY ...INSTEAD OF EVERY SIXTH FAMILY... 
WILL HAVE $2,000 OR MORE TO SPEND. 
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1935—1936 


adjusted for an estimated one-third increase in the 
1950 price level over that of the mid-1930's. This 
would mean that a $2,650 income in 1950 would buy 
no more than a $2,000 income in 1935-36. Even if 
this adjustment is made, the resulting figures still 
show a striking upward shift. 


Cash Income 
in Billions 


Consumer Units 
in Millions 


Income Class 


1935-56 1950 1935-36 1950 
Total 39.2 47.9 $85.0 $135.0 
Under $1000 20.8 13.0 17.0 7.7 
$1000-2000 12.2 12.9 28.1 215 
$2000.5000 5.5 18.2 23.8 62.1 
Over $5000 0.7 3.8 16.1 43.7 


In addition to dollar income, 
shown in the above table, consumers 
also receive “income in kind”—food 
and fuel produced by farmers for 
their own use, board and lodging re- 
ceived by domestic servants. Such in- 
come will have a value estimated at 
$3.3 billion in 1950, most of which 
will supplement the $7.7 billion re- 
ceived by those in the “under $1000” 
bracket. 

The urban market will continue to be far more 
important than the rural market. Consumer units in 
cities will receive cash incomes of $3,445 on the 
average in 1950, more than twice the farm average 
of $1,635 and almost twice the small town average of 
$1,880. 


THE FARM MARKET 


These figures don’t provide an accurate measure 
of the relative importance of the rural and urban 
markets because rural consumers pay a lot less for 
food, fuel, shelter and so have more to spend for 
other things. If there were any way to adjust for 
these things, the figures would show a smaller spread 
between the two markets, but the urban market will 
still be dominant. 

All these figures underline a general upgrading in 
consumer demands which would accompany high-level 
production and employment. It will have a profound 
effect on marketing practices. The average person 
will eat better, dress better, and live in a better house 
with better equipment. And he will have more money 
to spend for travel, recreation, and luxuries. 






FOR CONSUMERS... 











CONSUMER MARKETS 


STANDARD OF LIVING YARDSTICK: MORE OF THE CONSUMER 






























































DOLLAR GOES FOR THE COMFORTS OF MODERN LIFE C 
The improvement in living standards during the __,.. — 
1950 decade will lead to important changes in the 
way consumers spend their dollars. Even though they 139 
will eat better, dress better, and live in better houses, wie ail 
a smaller share of the consumer dollar will be spent on FOOD, CLOTHING AND SHELTER 
food, clothing and shelter. A growing share will go for 
appliances, furniture, travel, and recreation. ses 
This means that the fastest growing markets will |*°* —— 
be those providing what might be called “optional” —————— é 
goods and services — things which add to comfort and i 
enjoyment but which are not strictly necessary. Mar- | 2% ~ 
kets for necessities, on the other hand, will expand at OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 25: 
a slower rate than total consumer expenditures. | 
The growing importance of “optional” goods and !ox — ae —_ — 
services is one of the reasons why it’s increasingly ‘” 7 e 
difficult to keep our economic machine going on an : 
even keel. The purchase of “optional” goods can be °° 
postponed with little hardship. So anything that to | ig: tng Thus, the trend favors fruits, vegetables, 
causes people to put off buying a new car, a new house, and dairy products as against meat, potatoes, anif (2 
or a new radio has a far greater effect on production bread. | re 
and employment now than # did when the major More and more food is being processed in factorie F P4 
share of the consumer dollar went for necessities. rather than in consumer kitchens. Improved method | 4 
Some of the trends in major markets are summar- of manufacture and distribution have transformed f~ 
ized in the following sections. the luxury foods of yesterday into the standard food} ¢! 
FOOD of today. New kinds of processed foods — canned} 1 
frozen, and dehydrated— are appearing constantly.—) Y¢ 
Although food is by far the largest item in the CLOTHING -~ 
consumer budget, its relative importance is declining 
slowly as living standards rise. People eat the same Three long term trends will shape the clothin> H 
number of pounds of food they ate in 1909 but the market in the future: (1) the shift from home and 
food is better from a nutritional standpoint and easier custom to factory fabrication is almost complete: 
e? 
"| + to 
; T 
WHERE CONSUMER DOLLARS GO | 
(Figures in Billions of Dollars) 
(1944 Prices) 
1909 1919 1929 1940 1941 1950 1960 
Total Consumer Expenditures ...............-. 28.8 60.8 80.3 70.6 80.4 116.2 134.2 
Food, Liquor, and Tobacco ..............s0005 99 22.3 23.7 21.9 25.3 36.2 41.1 
ers Pere ter eee eee 7.4 18.8 19.9 16.4 19.0 27.2 30.8 
ener and Wilde diese soveeil. caeeetess 2.5 3.5 37 55 6.3 9.0 10.3 if 
Clothing and Personal Care ..............200. 4.4 9.8 12.1 9.8 11.5 16.2 18.7 
NR in Pea dne dg eA Se nem setae ae ees 6.8 10.1 14.4 12.6 13.3 19.3 21.4 
ch 2s vag 49458495 Rae tae eo swee 5.5 7.9 11.3 9.1 9.7 14.0 15.4 
BE vans cas o6ina%obeanhcumoant es abadeenin 1.0 1.5 17 17 1.8 2.5 2.8 
NY Sis cw cdane ceaaeeesatessdeteses 0.1 0.3 0.6 0.9 1.0 1.6 1.8 
Household Equipment and Operation .......... 2.8 6.2 10.6 8.7 10.3 15.0 17.4 
RODIN 5 6 owin.v he cts ebhedeewestee ssw eos 0.2 0.4 0.8 1.0 1.3 1.8 2.4 
Consumer Transportation .............0..ee008 1.6 §2 8.6 7.3 8.6 12.7 16.4 
Autos and Private Planes b. ..............-- 0.6 3.5 6.0 57 6.8 9.6 12.7 
Local Bus and Street Car ............0.ceeee ~ _ 0.8 0.7 0.8 1.5 1.5 
MEINE RE 50 bo bn vetkcvcasap nets aaaneee - - 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 iia 
RMD sin enivchvcesaccavawnepeaheeusaes - - ¢. ¢. ¢. 0.1 0.5 
Wiliaais o i cio civven sdk gatexteteueees 0.4 0.8 0.6 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 
Medical Care, Insurance, and Death Expenses ... 1.1 2.8 4.5 47 5.2 77 8.7 | 
EEE ee Ey eee a ee eer ae ee 0.9 2.1 3.8 3.3 3.7 5.7 6.9 
Radio and Television Sets ...........+22e00+ 0.2 0.7 1,0 0.6 0.8 1.1 1.3 
Private Education, Religion, and Welfare ........ 1.2 2.2 2.7 2.3 2.4 3.4 3.7 
a. Includes Estimated Rent for Owner-Occupied Homes. | 
b. Includes Original Cost and Operating Expenses. 
c. Less than $50 Million. if 
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CONSUMER MARKETS IN 1950 AND 1960: Percent Increase in Sales Over 1940 
Bottom Segment Equals Percent Increase 1940-1950; Total Height Equals Percent Increase 1940-1960. 
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) (2) synthetics, chiefly rayon and nylon so far, are 
_ replacing cotton, wool, and silk at an accelerating 
_ pace; (3) there’s greater standardization of styles and 


a trend to lighter and simpler clothing. 
In 1909 consumers spent 14% of their income for 


’ clothing but by 1940 the ratio had reclined to 12%. 


However, this long run decline may be halted or re- 
versed. The migration from farms to cities, the up- 
grading of incomes, and the growing demand for 


' sports clothing will increase clothing expenditures. 








HOUSING 


The decline in the relative importance of housing 


expenditures — from 24% of consumer dollars in 1909 


to less than 18% in 1940 — is expected to continue. 
The reason is that people feel they get more value 


OUR CHANGING DIET: MORE MILK, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
LESS MEAT, POTATOES AND BREAD 
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for their dollars in other things than housing. Never- 
theless, the housing market should be much larger in 
the 1950’s than in the 1930’s because much of our 
housing needs to be repaired or replaced. 

A Census survey in 1940 showed that 16 million of 
the nation’s 37 million dwelling units needed to be 
replaced or needed major repairs. The 20th Century 
Fund estimates that the provision of adequate hous- 
ing for everyone by 1960 would involve building 20 
million new units and rehabilitating 5.4 million at a 
total cost of $115 billion (1944 prices). The Fund 
also estimates that we will fall 15% short of this 
goal even with continued high-level employment. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


More and more of the consumer dollar has gone 
for household equipment in the past four decades, 
largely because of the development of labor-saving 
appliances. The outlook is for a continuation of this 
trend. New appliances are being developed; and the 
large number of new houses slated to be built in the 
next few years, the wartime and postwar boom in the 
number of families, and the migration to the cities 
should add to appliance demand. The same factors 
should brighten the outlook for furniture, rugs, and 
other household items. 

Some appliance markets may be saturated by the 
1950’s, however. A few years of high production 
would fill our homes with refrigerators, for example. 
However, replacement demand would run to 2.7 
million units in 1960 and there would be a demand 
for 1.3 million refrigerators to equip new houses, so 
the market would still be bigger than in 1941 when 
3.6 million were sold. However, new products must 
be developed if the industry is to keep up the pace 
it has set in the past. 


TRAVEL 


In 1916 the average person traveled 400 miles.. By 
1940 the average had grown to 2,400 miles, chiefly 
because of the rise of the automobile. The 20th 
Century Fund expects this growth to continue be- 
cause as their incomes rise people spend more money 
traveling. 

A good share of the increased spending will go to 
purchases of cars and planes. The Fund estimates 
that there will be 36 million cars on the road and 
100,000 private planes in the air in 1950. The auto 
industry would able to sell 5 million new cars a 
year after 1950—4 million for replacement and a 
million for population growth. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Investment plays a crucial role in our economy 
for two reasons. It is by plowing back part of our 
annual output that we are able to provide better 
machines and equipment to keep productivity rising. 
But the amount ploughed back varies widely from 
year to year. This unevenness of capital investment 
contributes to the instability of production and em- 
ployment. 

Because capital investment involves the purchase 
of durable goods, it can be postponed almost in- 
definitely when the outlook for profits darkens. 
Thus, capital investment plummeted from $18 bil- 
lion in 1929 to $5 billion in 1933, a drop of 72%, 
whereas consumer spending fell only about half as 
fast in the same period. 


MORE FOR EQUIPMENT 


There has been an important shift in the relation- 
ship between construction and equipment, the two 
major types of investment. Before World War I, 
construction made up around three-fourths of total 
investment but the ratio declined to less than half 
in 1935-39. Part of the decline is, of course, ex- 
plained by the fact that the depression left us with 
ample plant capacity but provided an incentive to 
buy more efficient machines to cut costs. Neverthe- 
less, there is a well-defined trend towards allocating 
an increasing proportion of investment to equipment 
rather than to plant construction. 

A little less than two-thirds of total investment 
goes into industrial plants and equip- 
ment. Housing and other consumer con- 
struction (hospitals, schools, churches) 
averaged 27% of total investment dur- 


APITAL ing the interwar period. Housing fell 
from a peak of $6 billion in 1926 to $4.7 
NVESTMENT... billion in 1929 and $600 million in 


1933: and it had recovered only half 
the 1926 volume by 1940. 

While other types of investment fol- 
low the ups and downs in general busi- 





ness, investment in housing construction follow. , 
cycle of its own. This housing cycle is determined |), 
factors such as the vacancy rate, the level of rents, «:\(/ 
that of construction costs, which may not follow ‘\ic 
trend of general business. When a drop in general bu ;i. 
ness activity takes place during a declining phase of 
the housing cycle, as it did in 1929, the result is a deep 
and prolonged depression. 

Government investment, of which the largest com- 
ponent is highways, has been much more stable than 
other types but it doesn’t swing enough weight to 
stabilize total investment. 

Because of the wide fluctuations in capital invest- 
ment, it’s much more difficult to estimate future 
capital expenditures than future consumer pur. 
chases. In order to make a relatively stable forecast, 
the 20th Century Fund bases its estimates on thie 
long term trend since 1879, which shows a slight 
decline in the share of total output going to capital 
investment. Thus, investment under conditions of 
stable prosperity in the 1950 decade is estimated at 
16% of total output as compared with a ratio of 
more than 18% in the late 1920’s. On this basis, 
estimated capital expenditures work out to $28 bil- 
lion for 1950 and $33 billion in 1960. Our ability 
to maintain high employment and rising living stand- 
ards will depend in large measure on our ability to 
invest that’ much profitably in new machinery and 
buildings. 


CAPITAL NEEDS 


Analysis of our capital needs lends little support 
to the idea prevalent during the 1930’s that we had 
reached economic maturity so that there was no way 
to invest as much as we had in earlier decades. No 
one has ever made an estimate of how much it would 
cost to modernize our industrial plant, which is valued 
at around $200 billion at prewar prices. If as much as 
a third of it needs to be replaced or rehabilitated, 
around $100 billion (current prices) of additional in- 
vestment will be required. 

In addition, huge amounts of money need to be in- 
vested in housing and public works to raise the serv- 














WHERE INVESTMENT DOLLARS GO 
(Figures in Billions of Dollars) 
(Annual Averages) 

1920- 1925- 1930-  1935- 1940- (1944 Prices) 

1924 1929 1934 1939 1944 1950 1960 
sotal Capital Investment ..........eeeeeeeeeee $12,428 $17,186 $8,215 $10,445 $12.340 $27,700 $33,000 
DU NE 6 oo 0 os 56s 00 dK% ba SHOE RSS OO 7,570 10,112 §,272 6,889 8,089 17,800 21,125 

MaRIIOTING 0. sac cies ccccccscescntvanes 1,996 2,362 1,074 1,610 3,731 4,200 5,025 
WRN 5 Bi own eons cd awiwun sc tn eek seed 261 357 194 244 228 273 
GD: 6a cc a van deed tnedeesadeeeaeuer 227 212 92 117 175 210 
RE ee ee ee : 138 188 110 192 853 1,021 
BINS S. cin Sagres 0,00 0452 a0.d) + de Keo Ae* 105 150 78 146 369 441 
Chemicals & Petroleum ...........++.-00:% 70 95 68 142 928 1,111 
RAED iin tak o's ons 0's Sad ancebayeee - ~ = 28 180 216 
EE ee ee rr re See ey 510 625 213 409 1,462 1,750 

TION ow nc ccc ccs ges recensepane 1,797 2,303 1,277 1,822 805 4,300 5,100 

EE ee Peer ee eet Ta: Ser 1,196 1,940 777 719 833 1,950 2,300 

I. 25S dae Dihkdev cde win desde hea aely 693 999 483 422 780 1,500 1,625 

NE Sita deckbasGnad» iene cthaeens 1,888 2,508 1,661 2,316 1,940 3,950 4,700 

Consumer Construction .........0eeeeeeeeceee 3,806 5,557 1,547 2,256 2,912 7,200 8,255 
Government Construction ............eeeeeees 1,052 1,517 1,396 1,299 1,338 2,700 3,620 
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OVER THE YEARS ABOUT '/5 OF TOTAL OUTPUT IS PLOWED 
BACK AS INVESTMENT 
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ices provided merely to adequate levels. The 20th 
Century Fund estimates that the cost of a 15 year 
| program to modernize our city streets and rural 
highways would run to $40 billion. To bring the 
nation’s housing up to minimum standards of health 
and decency by 1960 would cost $115 billion. To 
_ conserve our natural resources and develop our wa- 
ter a would cost $27 billion over a 15 year 
eriod. 
: There seems to be little question that needs exist 
» for all the capital investment we can make for a long 
’ time to come. The behavior of investment in the past 
pad d suggests that the problem is not one of lack 
of needs but one of finding ways to add to our capital 


aoe 8p 





’ in an orderly fashion. Capital investment has followed 


the boom and bust route in the past; what is wanted 


’ is a high but steady rate of investment. 


| WARTIME INVESTMENT DEFICIT 


Demand for capital goods is stronger right now 


i than ever before, largely because of the backed-up 


needs arising out of the war. Here is how wartime 


expenditures for capital goods which can be used in 


peacetime production compared with expenditures 


+ in the last 5 years of both the 1920’s and 1930's: 


(Figures in billions of dollars) 
1925-1929 1935-1939* 1940-1944 


Total Capital investment $86 $65 $49 
Industrial 51 43 32 
Manufacturing 12 10 14 
Metals, chemicals, machinery, 
petroleum 6 6 ll 
All Other 6 4 3 
Commercial 10 5 3 
Railroads 5 3 3 
Electric power 5 3 3 
Consumer Construction 28 14 12 
Public Works 7 8 5 


* Adjusted to Wartime Prices 


Wartime restrictions held investment in all civilian 
lines far below what would be spent in prosperous 
peacetime years. Thus, there was a backlog of invest- 
ment needs at the end of the war which ran to more 








than $30 billion, if the 1925-1929 demand can be 
taken as typical. Whatever the precise size of the back- 
log, it is clearly great enough, when added to the nor- 
mal yearly demand for new investment, to keep the 
heavy goods boom going for some time to come. The 
test of our ability to stabilize capital investment will 
come later. 

There is also a huge foreign demand for American 
capital, How far we will go toward meeting this de- 
pends largely on whether international political and 


BUT THE AMOUNT PLOUGHED BACK VARIES GREATLY FROM GOOD 
YEARS TO BAD, ACCENTUATING THE SWINGS OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
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economic conditions are stable enough to make pri- 
vate foreign investment a good risk. 

If we invest abroad in the same proportion we did 
in the late-1920’s, our foreign investments will total 
$1.6 billion during the year 1950 and $1.5 billion in 
the year 1960. This will mean a net increase in our 
foreign holdings of $15 billion during the 1950's, 
raising the total of such holdings to about $25 billion, 
as against a total of $10.6 billion in 1940. 

To make that much foreign investment pay out, an 
expanding volume of world trade would be required. 
Foreign nations would have to get enough dollars not 
only to pay for goods they bought from us but also to 
pay interest and dividends on U. S. investments. If our 
overseas investments increase to $25 billion by 1960, 
annual interest and dividends owed us will run to 
almost $134 billion. 

To pay us that much, foreign nations would have 
to sell much more in the U. S. than ever before. The 
20th Century Fund calculates that imports of $7.3 bil- 
lion in 1950 and $8.1 billion in 1960 would provide 
other countries with the dollars they need. Imports 
ran to $2.5 billion in 1940 so we would have to buy 3 
times as much abroad to keep expanding our foreign 
investments. 

With good business, U. S. demand for imported 
goods should be well above prewar. Rising living 
standards will widen the market for such consumer 
items as British tweeds and French perfumes. More- 
over, we will need to import more raw materials than 
ever before because we used up our natural resources 
at a prodigious pace during the war. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


The new methods, materials, aid products devel- 
oped during the war may well have a more profound 
and lasting effect on future capital requirements 
than the backed-up demands accumulated in war- 
time. Here are some of the wartime developments 
which may have important peacetime applications: 
new chemical processes and products including syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, synthetic fibers and fabrics, 
new food products and new methods of food process- 
ing; new uses for glass, plywood, and the light me- 
tals; tremendous advances in aviation; and new 
applications of atomic energy and fissionable prod- 
ucts in power production and medicine. 

Large capital expenditures will be required to 
push these developments further and adapt them to 
civilian use. New businesses and perhaps entire new 
industries will grow up, adding to the demand for 
capital goods for many years. 
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THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


To the traditional certainty of death and taxes can 
be added the certainty that the cost of government 
will take a much larger share of national income 
than ever before in peacetime. After the Civil War 
and again after World War I, federal expenditures 
moved up to a level four times prewar. And it is al- 
ready clear that World War II is going to have about 
the same effect. 

In 1940, federal, state, and local governments 
spent $19 billion, of which a total of $2.2 billion 
went for national defense, veterans, and interest on 
the war debt. By 1950, the 20th Century Fund es- 
timates that all governmental units in the U. S. will 
be spending more than $45 billion. Federal expendi- 
tures are estimated at $27.6 billion in that year as 
against $9 billion in 1940. 

Part of the increase is explained by higher post- 
war prices. Adjusting for price changes would reduce 
the 1950 figure from $45 billion to $33.5 billion. 
This is still 80% above the 1940 level. Increased 
expenditures for public works, social insurance, and 
schools explain another small part of the rise. 

But costs arising out of the war are by far the most 
important factor. Military and veterans’ expenditures 
and interest on the war-swollen national debt will 
add up to over $17 billion in 1950. This is only 10% 
less than total government expenditures in 1940. 

The only major category of government expense 
which would be lower in 1950 is welfare. With high- 
level employment and more social insurance, relief 
and other welfare costs should run to $2.5 billion 
in 1950 as against $3 billion in 1941. 

The following paragraphs describe important 
trends in the major items of government expense. 


MILITARY 


The 20th Century Fund assumes that we will main- 
tain an armed strength of 2 million men (includin 
trainees) and that it will cost $3,300 to equip an 
maintain each man, so total military expenditures will 
run to $6.6 billion. But even if we decide to maintain 

a smaller armed strength, the total 
cost might easily be at least $6.6 bil- 
lion because the present per service- 
man cost of over $6,000 a year may 
not decline. 


VETERANS 


It will cost at least $2.9 billion to 

take care of veterans in 1950 even if 

benefits are not increased. That’s 5 

times the 1941 cost. Pensions for 

World War I veterans rose steadily 

from $116 million in 1924 to over $300 million in 1945. 

That rise will continue for another 20 years. By far the 

largest expense will be for World War II pensions 

which are already costing $900 million. Disability and 

death benefits will cost about $15 billion in 1950; 

hospitalization will add another $250 million; and 
insurance $150 million. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Future expenditures for social security will depend 
on whether steps are taken to extend coverage and 
liberalize benefits. Over 60 million people are now 
covered so the cost is certain to increase rapidly as 
more of them begin to draw payments. With high- 


GOVERNMENT ... 


WHY THE COST OF GOVERNMENT HAS INCREASED. The 
$25.6 billion increase in cost from 1913 to 1941 was due to: 






EXPANSION OF 
SERVICES 


27% 






ADDITION OF 
NEW SERVICES 


22% 
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POPULATION 
GROWTH 


level employment in 1950, estimated old age and un- 
employment benefits under the present system would 
run to over $5 billion. Expansion of benefits, as recom- 
mended by the Social Security Board, would raise the 
cost to over $9 billion. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Even an economy-minded Congress is almost cer- 
tain to go along with expenditures for highways, air- 
ports, waterways, flood control and conservation. Thus, 
an increase in expenditures for transportation and 
natural resources from less than $2.5 billion to over $5 
billion in 1950 seems probable. 


SCHOOLS 


Education ranks third among all government ex- 
penditures. In 1941 we spent almost $2.5 billion— 


10% of all government dollars—on schools. Teachers’ 


salaries account for almost three-quarters of the total 
cost so the trend towards higher salaries will boost 
the nation’s bill for education. 





WHERE TAX DOLLARS GO 
(Figures in Billions of Dollars) 





(1944 Prices) 
1913 1932 1941 1950 1960 





All Government 


Expenditures ...... 2.5 12.4 23.1 45.5 50.7 
| ae 0.7 4.3 12.9 27.6 28.6 
SN aise eee 0.2 1.8 3.6 7.0 9.3 
REE gee ox moh ns 1.6 6.3 6.6 10.9 12.8 

is necaine érens 0.27 0.7 6.1 5.6 6.6 
rr ree 0.18 0.8 0.6 2.9 3.2 
a eee er 0.15 1.3 1.7 7.9 8.1 
Social Insurance ..... _ 0.2 1.9 7.7 8.7 
Welfare & Health .... 0.31 1.5 4.1 4.0 4.1 
Edweation ........... 0.65 25  » 3.7 4.3 
Public Works ........ a. a. a. 5.6 7.1 
Transportation ....... 0.40 1.9 2.0 1.8 2.7 
Natural Resources .... 0.03 0.6 1.4 1.2 1.1 
Police & Fire ........ 0.19 0.7 0.7 1.0 1.1 
2 ee, See ee 0.40 2.4 2.0 3.0 3.6 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
The war left the U. S. with a depleted supply of 


most natural resources, and with critical shortages 
of some of the most essential minerals. Nevertheless, 
lack of natural resources should not be a limiting 


‘factor on our productive capacity. With relatively 


free access to world markets, we should be able to 
get all the raw materials we need. And, even if we 
were denied access to world markets, we could use 
our low-grade reserves and develop substitutes with- 


| out causing a prohibitive reduction in our living 


standards, though everyone would feel the effects in 
one way or another. 
The U. S. economy consumes about a billion and 


a half tons of raw materials each year, or about 11.5 
‘tons per person. Of this 3.5 tons are coal, 1.5 tons 


are petroleum, and iron and copper ore each con- 


‘tribute about a half a ton. In 1939 the value of un- 
refined minerals output was $4.2 billion and 2% of 
‘all workers were engaged in mining or lumbering. 


| FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


The level of industrial production projected by the 


| 20th Century Fund would raise minerals requirements 
' a third above 1940 by the year 1950 and 50% above 
| 1940 a decade later. Here is how natural resources 
_ requirements in the 1950 decade would compare with 


1940 and the wartime peak: (Index numbers, 1940 


equals 100) 
Wartime 
E Peak 1950 1960 
' All minerals 138 133 151 
Metals 157 117 126 
Fuels 130 141 164 
Other 141 128 142 
Lumber 126 $3 7 
' Electric Power 159 173 224 
' Manufactured Gas 120 .. 7 


The capacity of our supplies of natural resources 
to support future levels of output cannot be deter- 


' mined with any great accuracy. It will depend on 


the size of our reserves and on our 
ability to use supplies more econom- 
ically and develop substitutes. 


WITH THE Because there is no way to meas- 
ure these factors with any. degree of 
RESOURCES precision, all estimates of the num- 
ber of year’s supply are subject to 
AVAILABLE... wide errors. However, such estimates 


are useful in directing attention at 
those resources where every effort 
should be exerted to develop new 


' supplies, substitutes, and more economical methods 
| of use. 


BIGGEST PROBLEMS: LEAD AND ZINC 


Commercial grades of zinc, lead, and bauxite will 
»e exhausted before 1960 even if the rate of use is 
cut to half the wartime rate. Supplies of petroleum 
and natural gas— which furnish 40% of our energy 

will last longer than 20 years but their partial de- 
pletion will raise many technical and economic prob- 
lems long before that time. Possible exhaustion of 
high-grade deposits of such minerals as iron and 
copper in the foreseeable future will stimulate de- 
velopment of processes to use low-grade deposits. 

We have been discovering more and more ways to 
stretch our supplies of natural resources, however. 
In the case of tin, the electroplating process saves 50% 





of the tin used in tinplate production. The electric 
power industry uses less than 40% as much coal per 
kwh now as in 1920. The development of new ma- 
terials and new ways of using old materials also ex- 
pands our resource capacity. 

Our bituminous coal reserves are adequate for 
over a thousand years even at the wartime rate of 
use, though production costs might rise substantially 
as inferior coal beds were used. After that, there are 
huge deposits of sub-bituminous coal and lignite 
which could carry us along for another thousand 
years. In comparison, maximum petroleum reserves 
are minute, adequate only for about 30 years con- 
sumption at the current rate. That is why the: experts 
are trying to find ways to produce oil from coal 
cheaply enough to be commercially feasible. 

Even though we have been using up lumber faster 
than it grows, there is little doubt that enough will 
be available in the future to meet at least minimum 
needs. Annual timber growth runs to about 32 billion 
board feet. But we cut over 40 billion board feet a 
year before the war and lost another 6 billion through 
fire, insects, and disease. An adequate conservation 
program could increase annual growth enough to off- 


set this depletion. 
1940 RATE OF USE 
WARTIME RATE 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCE RESERVES 
Years required to exhaust supplies 
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PRODUCTION PROSPECTS: Estimated Percentage Increase 
in industrial Activity Over 1940 


1950 
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INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 
At the end of World War II U. S. industry {ung 


itself with surplus capacity in some lines and se: oy; 
deficiencies in others. There was more than en: uch 
aircraft, machine tool, and synthetic rubber cap. city 
but not nearly enough sheet steel, copper, or ele tr}. 
cal machinery capacity to meet pent-up demand: 

War experience showed, however, that indus: ria] 
capacity can be expanded enormously in a few y ars, 
given the need and the funds. Thus lack of indus‘ ria) 
capacity should not prove a bottleneck to mevting 
the demands of consumers in the 1950 decade. 

A rough estimate places our total investmen: jn 
industrial facilities (manufacturing, mining, trans 
portation, and distribution) at $200 billion. Just hiow 
much capacity industry as a whole, or any given in. 
dustry, has is impossible to measure. 

Capacity is a most elusive concept. In a technical 
sense, the capacity of an industry is the combined 
production of all its plants working 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year, less an allowance for repairs, break. 
downs, and other technical factors. Actual capacity 
is far less, however. Some facilities are obsolete or 
high-cost. Supplies of raw materials and components 
may be insufficient to keep assembly plants running 
full-steam. Moreover, demand for many products 
isn’t great enough to support round-the-clock pro. 
duction. 


PLENTY OF CAPACITY 


During the past quarter century, however, experi- 
ence shows that we have had more than enough 
overall capacity, and more than enough capacity in 
almost every industry, to meet all demands. An ex. 
tensive study showed that even in 1929 only the steel 
and machine tool industries were definitely operat. 
ing at capacity. 

The growth of productivity as old machines are 
replaced with new and more efficient ones and as 
new techniques are developed is one of the main 
reasons why industrial capacity more than keeps 
pace with markets. The depression of the 1930's led 
to a net retirement of about 5% of total manufac- 
turing facilities but manufacturing plants in 1939 
could have turned out a quarter more than in 1929 
because productivity was a third higher. 

Whenever an industry’s output begins to approach 
technical capacity, it becomes profitable to purchase 
new and more efficient equipment to replace or sup- 
plement existing machines so that a certain amount 
of excess capacity seems to be inevitable in a free 
enterprise system. 

Estimates of the level of industrial production in 
different lines under conditions of high-level employ- 
ment during the 1950 decade are shown in the Sart 
They assume that past trends will continue so that 
they give only a rough idea of what would happen 
to output in each industry. Unpredictable shifts of 
consumer demand or new product developments 
might cause a big change in the pattern of industrial 
production. Such estimates are, nevertheless, useful 
in that they provide a clue to lines where the largest 
increases may take place. 

None of the projected increases are so large as to 
tax our ability to provide enough capacity. This is 
not to say that there will be no bottlenecks because of 
lack of capacity for certain components, for instance. 
However, we should be able to make good in short 
order any deficiencies of that sort that may develop. 
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DEMANDS VERSUS NEEDS 


Despite the substantial increase in living standards 
hich would be possible with high-level production 
and employment in the 1950 decade, many U. S. 
consumers will be unable to buy enough of life’s 
necessities to maintain themselves at a health and 
decency level. Almost 309% of all families would re- 
ceive less than $1,000 a year cash income and one- 
‘third of this group would receive less than $500. 
The 20th Century Fund asked a series of experts 
‘to estimate the quantities of food, clothing, housing, 
‘medical care, and other things needed to provide a 
tr ‘standard of living at a minimum health and decency 
ans B® level. The experts also figured out how much it would 
OW FE cost to bring everyone expected to be below that stand- 
en in & od in 1950 and 1960 up to the calculated level. In 
; ‘other words, the estimates show the cost of establish- 
nical “floor” for consumption without disturbing the 
bined ping a 00 I t gu 
med & spending patterns of those who received more than 
a day, & enough income to satisfy the calculated minimum 
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mreak- Te needs. 

pacity P 

‘te or B ESTIMATES OF NEEDS 

nents & 

nning Any estimate of “needs” must rest upon someone’s 


ducts F opinion as to what constitutes “health and decency” 
pro. | in this day and age. In the case of food, the nutri- 
‘tional requirements of a minimum health and de- 
‘cency standard can be determined accurately. In 

) other fields, such as housing and education, even the 
experts would disagree over what constitutes a mini- 


” » mum standard. 
P = | However, what is important is not the precise size 
ip 2 ‘of the estimates but their general magnitudes. The 
Y ™ FF conclusion that we would have to spend about 50% 
7 © dical care than w likely to in 1950 
1 more on medical care than we are likely to In o 
stee!_F is important even if the experts’ appraisals of the defi- 


erat: B cit range from as high as 60% to as low as 40%. 

To fill total needs calculated in this manner would 
are & require production of $200 billion of goods and 

d 48 & services in 1950 or 13% more than the $177 billion 

nain § which would be turned out with high-level produc- 


aii ea aes Wisi 


a © tion and employment. In 1960, es- 
ded timated production would fall 
fac. short of needs by 8%. Food ac- 
1939 counts for the biggest share of the 


deficit but needs outrun demand by 
important margins in housing, 
ach ALMOST ALL medical care, education, and social 
1a8e security. 

sup- B) OUR NEEDS To provide nutritionally ade- 
unt quate moderate-cost meals for 
ree those unable to afford them would 


add $5.5 billion to the $27.2 billion 


1929 Eto MEET 


.in & that would actually be spent on 
oy: F food in 1950. This assumes no change in diets of those 
art. & with adequate incomes despite the fact that many 


hat F people in those groups do not eat what they should. 
yen § If we all ate what we needed, we would consume twice 
of — as many fresh vegetables as in 1940, half again as much 
nts — milk, more fruits and tomatoes; and we would eat 


es 


ial [) smaller quantities of sugar, sirups, fats, and oils. This 
ful : better diet would cust us less than we will actually 
est i spend for food in 1950. 

i So large a portion of our existing housing is un- 
to [ satisfactory by any reasonable standards that it would 
is — take 10-15 years to provide everyone with adequate 
of —) housing. One of the reasons why we don’t have ade- 





quate housing is that many consumers cannot afford 
to pay enough rent to finance it. Estimated expendi- 
tures in 1950 for rent (including the estimated rental 












value of owner-occupied homes) would run to $14 


‘billion as against an estimated need of $16.4 billion. 


Vast advances in medicine have gone far toward 
eliminating many diseases and have brought about a 
steady improvement in the standard of health. How- 
ever, large numbers of people in the lower income 
groups cannot afford adequate medical care. More- 
over, to supply good medical care for everyone under 
the traditional fee-for-service basis would cost several 
times more than consumers have ever spent for medical 
services even in prosperous years. Development of an 
effective form of group medicine, however, would 
make it possible to provide adequate care at a great 
saving over present costs, according to the 20th Century 


Fund. 


HOW CONSUMPTION WOULD COMPARE WITH TOTAL NEEDS 


(Figures in billions of doliers) 





MEDICAL CARE 
DEFICIT 
$2.2 
CONSUMPTION 
$4.7 











THE U.S. ECONOMY FACES A CHALLENGE 


PRODUCTION HAS GROWN FASTER THAN POPULATION 
GIVING PROMISE OF RISING LIVING STANDARDS 
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The major conclusion of the 20th Century Fund’s 
survey of America’s needs and resources is that we 
have reached a point where we can provide everyone 
with a decent living and most people with a living 
which, by any standards other than our own, is posi- 
tively luxurious. With high-level employment, it would 
take only a 13% increase in total output in 1950, and 
an 8% increase in 1960, to lift everyone to a minimum 
health and decency standard of living. 

We have more than enough industrial and agri- 
cultural capacity to support that much of an in- 
crease in total production. Lack of natural resources 
should not be a bottleneck, for with world trade on 
any sort of a reasonable basis we will be able to get 
all the raw materials we need. 

The only limiting factor is the capacity of our labor 
force to produce. The 20th Century Fund assumes that 
productivity will advance at the average rate actually 
achieved during the past 9 decades (18%). But there 
is no technical reason why we cannot achieve an in- 
crease of more than 30%. That would make possible 
enough production to meet our minimum needs. 

The U. S. economy has exhibited two dominant 
characteristics in the past century. Our productive 
capacity has poate A 4 at a rate never approached 
elsewhere. But our economy has also been highly un- 
stable. Our problem is to make the most of our un- 
paralleled technological and productive know-how 
while minimizing the swings of the business cycle. 

If we can meet that challenge, we can eliminate the 
specter of want and move on toward constantly rising 
living standards for everyone. Never before in history 
has a nation been so close to abolishing poverty and 
meeting the material demands of its citizens. 

This is not to say that solving the problem of main- 
taining stable and expanding production would solve 
all our economic, social, and political problems. Nor 
is it to say that a solution of the problem of keeping 
our economic machine running on an even keel is at 
hand. 

In the first place, the U. S. would not be a utopia 
even if we achieved the kind of high employment and 
production the 20th Century Fund is talking about. 
Many perplexing problems of how to best distribute 
our production would remain. Then there are a host 
of social and political problems which would still tax 
our efforts and ingenuity. Finally, there is the all- 
important question of how to maintain world peace. 

Most people would agree that the problem of 
maintaining high employment and rising living stand- 
ards is still far from solution. Our ability to mobilize 
and direct our economic resources so as to keep our 
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economy running on an even keel has lagged behind 
our ability to solve technical production problems. 
Each businessman, each worker, and each consumer 
must somehow learn to act differently in many ways 
than he has in the past if we are to solve our number 
one economic problem. 

Just what changes in our economic life will be 
necessary no one knows. On our ability to find out 
these things and put them into practice in the next 
few years depends our success in meeting the chal- 
lenge which the 20th Century Fund’s study under- 
lines. That challenge is that we have within our 
grasp the ability to eliminate actual want from the 
U ¢ and to provide more and more things for better 
living for everyone. 
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WAKE SLEPING SCRAP 


Put this giant to work at once, making STEEL 










HE millions of tons of dormant scrap, 

lying idle in shops all over America, 
are critically needed for the making of new 
steel. If the mills run short of scrap, YOU 
must do with less steel. Itis YOUR SLEEP- 
ING SCRAP they need. Don’t slow down 
your effort to find it and turn it in. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
3ENERAL OFFICES - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Offices - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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CARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
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the modern, 
scientific 
way...With 


[ETHALAIRE, 


Insects spell trouble. Once you have an 
insect problem, that problem assumes 
huge proportions unless you can control 
it. Now you can control it—with Lethal- 
aire, Virginia’s new aerosol spray. It’s 
sure death to the common insects that 
infest homes, public places, factories. 
Lethalaire comes in a 5-pound portable 
container-applicator designed particularly 
for large users. Each cylinder contains 
enough Lethalaire to rid 750,000 cu. ft. 
of space of flies —1,250,000 cu. ft. of 
mosquitoes—125 applications for aver- 
age use in a room 20’ x 30’ x 10’. The 
Lethalaire precision-engineered nozzle 
generates an aerosol that is scientificall 
correct for quick knock-down and high 
insect Bape. em It meters the flow, 
preventing waste. 

Lethalaire is also available in a per- 
manently installed solenoid diffuser 
system, which will give you insect con- 
trol at the flick of a switch. Mail the 
coupon today for further interesting in- 
formation about Lethalaire. 


A few territories are still open for 
dealers who call direct on users. 
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1 VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY ; 
; WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 1 
i Please send me more information about: : 
[} The 5-lb. Portable Container-Applicator | 
{ () The Lethalaire Solenoid System } 
; 1 
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Fair-Trade Fight in Missouri fe 


Small grocers, angered by drug chains’ loss-leader s+ \es 9 
fruits and canned goods, campaign for minimum-resale-pric« |ay fiMuty 
But cooperation of grocery manufacturers is still uncertain. we 


In the sea of states with fair-trade 
laws, there are but three islands—Mis- 
souri, Texas, and Vermont. 

Now a new fight is being waged by 

independent merchants to get a fair- 
trade law enacted in Missouri. Such 
bills are no novelty to the state’s legis- 
lature; one got past the lower house in 
1945, only to be stymied later (BW— 
Jul.21‘45,p90). But behind the present 
proposal lies a loss-leader battle that 
dramatizes the issue between the price- 
cutters and their more orthodox com- 
petitors. 
e Grocery War—Weapons in the war- 
fare are fruits, vegetables, and dry 
groceries. Chain drug stores have been 
selling them at cut rates to attract 
trade, and the grocers are up in arms. 
They have joined forces with the inde- 
pendent druggists, frequently the lead- 
ers in agitation for fair-trade laws. 
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in Kansas City, Mo. Katz h 
using basic grocery products as | 
ers since 1942. During the w 
independents got all the busin 
could handle—and were so bus. }y, 
dling it that they had little tinc 
















, rugs, 

worry about chains’ practices 8\\_IR.,? ' 
an FUAT mte ines than ty, | 
Jan.25'47,p55). Now the. situation ivi 
different. And besides, other lo % t 
;. - nKe Ul 
chains have adopted the Katz tact) octe 
e Coupon System—Katz markets croc? x 


ies (Mondays through ‘Thursda 
coupon ads in the local newspapers. 4 
coupon entitles the bearer to buy a spe 
fied quantity of bargain groceric Kat 
says this prevents housewives fro; 
stocking up on scarce items; but cler| 
are liberal in enforcement of moi 
quantity limitations. 
The grocery counters are at the 
of the Katz stores. On the way bac 
the coupon holder can’t help sccing 


B.ses, 
p tores, 
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One of their principal targets is Katz variety of merchandise displayed much Gy 
Drug Co., a chain with most of its links more attractively than the groccric-Bpy oir 
Beldon 

















TODAY'S FEATURE: A CLOSED HOUSE 


In Washington, the Supreme Court was still deliberating a final decision 
in the government’s antitrust action against eight motion picture pro- |B <h¢ 
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ducers (BW —Jan.11'47,p16). So in Cape Girardeau, Mo., the Esquire i ay N 

Theater shuts down to dramatize the pain of small exhibitors who would | om 

° ‘s e P _ ° ° om «‘T'} 

like to see the big integrated companies smashed. The Esquire claims fy '™ 

it is unable to obtain films from the bigsters, says so in bright lights. 7 
ES! t uil pt 
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sits and vegetables for instance, are 
epacked in plain, brown paper bags. 

glity—-Katz reports it frequently 
ws higher than regular wholesale quo- 
tions to get premium-quality grocer- 








F Oranges, grapefruit, and fresh vege- 
bles are the most frequent specials. 
at cheese, bacon, canned goods, spa- 
hetti, and other items have all done 
uty in luring customers into Katz 
yes, Top flight national brands are 
ed almost exclusively. 

Drawing Power—There is usually a 
hort queue for such groceries, but there 
ave been occasions when scarce items 
rought in enough customers to fill up 
ntire stores. 

In the last year and a half Parkview 
rugs, Inc., Katz’ chief rival in Kansas 
‘ity, has been using the same tactics. 
arkview’s management admits it would 
ike to make money on its fruit and 
egetable sales, but the policy of meet- 
ng Katz’ competition prevents that. 
he Crown Drug Co., maintaining 
maller stores than either of its rivals 
but more of them), has continued to 
hy away from the loss-leader idea. 
Retaliation—Grocers have counter- 
ttacked. Nearly every grocery store in 
ie Kansas City area is now handling 
@ sizable line of drug staples—in some 
tases, at bargain prices. Milgram Food 

tores, a local grocery chain, frequently 
Bdvertises cut rate drugs. 

' Grocers also fight back by telling 
heir customers that the drug outlets 
Keldom have adequate stocks of the 
carce grocery items that the house- 

‘ife needs. 

Law Preferred—But on the whole the 
brocery stores do not have much heart 
or a cut-rate war to the death with 
he drug chains. They would much 
refer decisive legislative action that 
ould make such practices illegal. 

Many local grocers have been circulat- 
ng petitions against the drug chains. The 
Retail Grocers Assn., official organiza- 
ion of grocers in Kansas City and out- 
ving sections with a membership of 
bver 400, has been more circumspect 
n its attitude. With high food prices 
ery much in the public consciousness 
Hight now, the association fears that a 

oo-active campaign in favor of price 

laintenance would not be smart pub- 
ic relations. 

But in committee hearings, the asso- 
Miation supported the bill calling for 
sair-trade practices on trademarked and 
pationally advertised brands. 

Another Obstacle—The bill has just 
meen O.K.’'d by the committee. Even if 
t should eventually pass, the grocers 
1ay not be able to keep Katz and others 
#om loss-leadering on dry groceries. 

There’s still an obstacle: in the past, 
procery manufacturers have been reluc- 
Fant to put fair-trade restrictions on re- 
Mail prices of their brands. (Most price 
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a : — the broad field of 
ys WA Vy) yy industry, the better things of 
4 / y f , “a 
Tutt Cf dp Cay A life travel from factory to consumer 

a A/ a, sf ; 
_ ] 1 (hh in Gaylord Boxes. 
i Ae 
7 ae Many leading manufacturers of 
Corrug? ee foods, drugs, beverages, cosmetics, 
a Solid Fibre textiles, machined parts and other 
a 
Cortons types of products have been quick 
iding 
" “ to recognize in Gaylord Balanced 
asia Grocery Bag* Design the extra values of greater 
ks 
and Soc protection for their products and 
7 
Paper added sales appeal through better 
Kraft Paper 
and specialties printing and perfect color harmony. 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles «+ Oakland » Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville + Columbus « Fort Worth * Tampa «+ Cincinnati 
Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis 
San Antonio » Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa *« Milwaukee « Chatta- 
nooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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What can 


any insulation do 
that Plastic 


can't do Better 





If you use wire or cable that is exposed to 
the weather and extremes of temperature... 


where mechanical strength and high insulation 








setup—complete installation for 


costs $8,000—is being offered to 





OPEN-SHELF SYSTEM FOR MORE PAINT SALES 


Groceries and variety stores have no monopoly on the self-service idea 
It is catching hold in paint stores too. American-Marietta Co., Chic:go, 
conceived a color cafeteria to make stock easily accessible to the cus 
tomer, to stimulate impulse buying, and to lessen clerking effort and 
expense. Fifty A-M. stores already feature the color cafeteria. 
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The new 
store grossing $200,000 a year 
all dealers handling A-M. lines 





properties count heavily . 

You'll be in good company using PLASTICON, 
product of America's leading exclusive 
manufacturer of plastic-insulated wire 
and cable. 





cent 


Take power cables, for instance. The high 
dielectric strength and rugged mechanical 
properties of PLASTICON are meeting the 
needs of a growing army of users. PLASTI- 
CON’'s resistance to aging, abrasion, wear, 
water, fire, alkalis, acids, oils and greases 

- the whole gantiet of hazards ... is far 
superior to rubber’s and is unsurpassed by 
any other insulating material. 


Chances are you have a PLASTICON cord 

| set — identified by the letters PWC on the 

plug — on a new radio, lamp or other 

at electric appliance. Note the brilliant, 

ei } permanent color and lasting high-gloss finish. 

f See how a swish of a damp cloth keeps it 

clean, Non-fraying, non-rotting, non-cracking, 

it will serve you far better and longer than 
any old-fashioned cord. 


For consultation on your wire or cable needs, 
whatever their nature, or for full technical data 


LF on PLASTICON, write PlasticWire and Cable 
7; Corporation, 401 East Main Street, Jewett 
i City, Connecticut. 
: 
: iPLASTICON 
\, Nossa PER EEE EER Ete 





Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors 
Radio Wires 


Building Wire 


Telephone Wires - 
Power Coble - Cord Sets 
Apparatus and Machine Tool Wire 


Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables 


Special Purpose Wire and Cable 





maintenance in the grocery business has 
come through a diferent” type of legis- 
lation—unfair- trade-practices laws.) But 
before the war, retailers in Ohio got 
several grocery manufacturers to fair- 
trade some items. General Foods en- 
tered into such agreements (BW —Jun. 
18’38,p27) and so did the big soap com- 
panies. 

e Further Plans—If the Missouri retail- 
ers succeed in bringing dry groceries 
under fair-trade, they might be en- 
couraged to put pressure on big produc- 
ers’ organizations to keep their oranges 
and grapefruit out of Katz’ hands. And 
when food prices come down from pres- 
ent high levels, the grocers will push 
an unfair-trade-practices act providing 
for definite markups at the wholesale 
and retail levels. 

Kansas has both such laws in force— 
and prices on grocery items in Katz’ lone 
Kansas outlet are always higher than in 
its Missouri stores. 


DISC BOOM HELPS CBS 


A timely index of the boom in phono- 
graph records is Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s first-quarter earnings report. 

Per-share earnings from records went 
up to 33¢ from 14¢ a year ago. Broad- 
casting revenue (BW—Mar.22’47,p62) 
dipped from 71¢ to 54¢. Discs now ac- 
count for 38% of the total compared 





to 16% in 1946. 


ce 


Sellers Want Protection 





In a Buyers’ Market 


Signs of a returning buyers’ markc(fi 
have businessmen thumbing the | 
books for protection. 

Last week Rep. Wright Patman, « 
author of the Robinson-Patman act, ga 
ladies’ garment manufacturers his ic 
of how the R-P act can be uscd 
counteract sharp department stor 
practices. 

e “Violations”—Speaking at the annu 
meeting of the Industrial Council } 
Cloak, Suit & Skirt Manufacturers nf 
New York, Patman told his audience 
unfair cancellations of orders or unjus ; 
tified returns of merchandise violate the 
antidiscrimination objective of the lav 

This was just what the manufactur 
ers wanted to hear. Before the wai 
many retailers were notorious for retur- 
ing goods and cancelling orders almost 
at will. The big ones could get awa § 
with it, their smaller competitors ofte & 
couldn’t. During the war there was 0 i 
problem since buyers everywhere took 
all they could get. But the decline 
soft-goods sales that characterized Ea 
buying (BW —Apr.5’47,p15) some 
back the old practices. The stores have ; 
landed on top once more, and the 
know it. 

Patman urged the manufacturers tf 
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VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 





verything in Piping Equipment... 


for Tanker Terminals, for example 


“Fast turn-around” . .. that’s ship operator language for 
time saved at ports and docks. When a tanker cuts turn- 
around time, it also speaks well for the terminal's pip- 
ing equipment. 

Working conditions for such piping are by no means 
the best. To assure dependable handling of fluid cargoes, 
terminal management men see eye to eye with big piping 
users in every industry. They look to Crane for all piping 
equipment ... and for quality that takes the guess out of 
pipe line performance. 

Every step of piping jobs is simplified by standardizing 
on the Crane line. It gives you the most complete selec- 
tion of brass, iron, and steel equipment for all applica- 
tions. One order covers everything. Undivided respon- 
sibility for materials helps you get the best installation, 
while the outstanding quality of every Crane item assures 
uniform efficiency throughout piping systems. 

CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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_ FOR OIL TANKER TERMINA\ piping subject to tough 
ce © working conditions, Crane recommends No. 47XR 

—150-pound Cast Steel Wedge Gate Valves with 

hard-wearing, tight-seating Exelloy to Nickel Alloy 
? disc and body seat rings. Sizes from 2 in., with 
~~ screwed, flanged or welding ends. Complete speci- 
fications in your Crane Catalog. 
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FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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would prohibit tax deductions by chair 
when they deliberately run an esti 
lishment at a loss to force a competit 
out of business. Idea for this one cai 
from testimony in the recent antitr 
action against A.&P. 
e Colorado Law—Meanwhile the Colo 
rado legislature has passed and sent to 
the Governor for signature a bill to pre 
vent unfair trade practices in cigarette: 
It would prohibit the use of cigarette 
as loss leaders by setting compulson 
markups of 2% at wholesale and 6% 2 
retail levels. 


STEEL’S SHIPPING BILL 


The costs a business must pay fo! 
transportation are more difficult to dm 
matize for public understanding thai 
such items as wages. But the America 
Iron & Steel Institute has taken a craci 
at the job. Its weapon: A survey, jus 
issued, of the industry’s transportation 
bill for 1944 and 1945. 

Like all other costs, the bill is up 
The increase would have been evet 
more spectacular if it had_ reflectec 
1946’s railroad freight rate boost. 

In 1944, steel’s shipping bill came t 
$873 million. This was almost fi 
times the industry’s net earnings 0! 





$180 million and more than one-eight! 
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Rep. Wright Patman: Are sonic cag these 
cellations and returns unfair? P(1) It 
ater in! 

refuse to permit cancellations wit cloth 
adequate reason, and to decline to tijgme? it 
back unjustified returns. psher i 
e Two Bills—Patman also discussed tym (2) F 
new bills which he has introduced dy y to 
ing the current session of Congre {ij \?) R 
The first, .H. R. 1671, would permgme ™@! 
any customer to know what discounmmge f 
are available to every other customagmtomal 
of the same firm. 4 rhe 
Patman’s other bill, H. R. lo“jegFe 
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years net sales of $6,590,000,000. 
The cost of bringing in raw mate- 
s and supplies ran to $508 million, 
58% of the total. Outgoing ship- 
ints of finished steel accounted for 
remaining $365 million of transpor- 
fon charges. (All figures include only 
paid by the mills.) 
ith 1945 output down due to re- 
version, shipping costs came to $773- 
Mion, of which 60% was for incom- 


ARS’ AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Amid the cheers which women send 
for automatic washers there are a 
, dissenting notes. ‘The automatics 
buire more hot water than wringer- 
be machines. ‘They take more soap 
cause the suds can be used only once. 
d they cost more. 

is week Sears, Roebuck introduced 
its Chicago stores the Kenmore auto- 


which is supposed to lick 


these drawbacks: 
(1) Its “Suds Saver” pumps soapy 
miter into a receptacle while one batch 


rinsed and damp-dried, 


en it pumps the suds back into the 


nsher for use on the second batch. 


d tye (2) For small washings it is not neces- 


d dyairy to fill it to the top with hot water. 
ngreqe (3) Retail price is $209.95—lowest on 


perme market. 


counqmmge from $229.50 to $299.95. Non- 


Other automatic washers 


tomeqmtomatics vary from $80 to $170. 
» The Kenmore was designed by Sund- 
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Detroit, and is made by 


ineteen Hundred Corp. of St. Joseph, 


ich. This marks one of the few times 


ars has named the source of one of its 
products. 
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into product planning 


Quality components will be the buyer’s 
surest guide to quality products in the new era of com- 
petition. Manufacturers who can stress the quality of 
essential components will have first claim on purchasers’ 


dollars. 


Industrial designers and engineers who specify Follansbee 
specialty steels are projecting Follansbee time-proved 
quality into their new products; they are helping to 
establish their products in a market where the buyer 


will be king. 






It is true that Follansbee steel products are still in short 
supply. But it is just as true that the specifications for 
Follansbee specialty steels are rigidly maintained. There- 
fore, you can plan to use Follansbee steel in products 
now in the design stage. Just tell us what types and 
quantities you will need and when you will need them 


so that we can advise you as to availability. 
FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








COLD ROLLED STRIP e ELECTRICAL SHEETS e POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales 
Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. Plants—Follansbee,W.Va., and Toronto,O, 
% Follansbee Metal Warehouses—Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. ¥ 
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A | Your printer says: 
t good puper 
nh makes a 


America’s leading printers 
will tell you that pre-tested 
Nekoosa Bond /akes a perfect 


4 impression on the presses— 

i just as. it makes a perfect im- 
i (| pression on your customers. 
}4 Use Nekoosa Bond—so crisp, 


so sparkling white—for the 
attractively modern touch it 
i gives your letterheads and 
habe é other business stationery. 
i H 

: 

i 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 









The Egg and You 


Prices are up all along the 
line, but not even farmers are 
happy. Government based its 
policy on mis-estimates. 


Nobody is happy over the high prices 
of eggs this spring: Not the producers: 
Not the distributors. Not the con- 
sumer. 

And not the Dept. of Agriculture egg 
specialists. They blame the whole busi- 
ness on a parity price law that is help- 
ing to keep egg prices up in a season 
when they normally go down. But the 
specialists will also admit that they 
mis-estimated the egg situation last 
January. 

e Up and Up—The department’s egg 


men knew last winter that egg prices 


automatically would be | 
spring than last—regardless 
ume of egg production. A 
level was boosting the pa 
And, by law, the governme: 
to support eggs at 90% of 

One thing government e¢; 
not foresee was that parity p 
jump in the middle of the 
duction season for eggs. ‘I 
under the parity rule, the su 
for farmers’ prices in May 
35¢ a doz. This was 2¢ h 
the price had been during th« 
four months. 

The government also und 
the continuing high consum« 
for eggs. This stemmed fron 
ing high incomes and discon 
high meat prices. So USDA 
year started purchase of 
frozen eggs—exporting most t 


Before it quit it had bought about | 


of the first quarter production 


an 


pac 
M 































ORANGE MARKET AID 


New machines may shift the mar- 
keting pattern in the orange indus- 
try—where perennial gluts are apt 
to threaten (BW —Dec.28'46,p30). 
Food Machinery Corp. believes its 
Super Juicer (above) may lead to 
daily doorstep delivery of “fresh” 
juice. Because the squeezer punc- 
tures instead of halving fruit, less 
rind gets in the juice, the flavor is 
better, it stays fresher for several 
days. Another big machine (right) 
is used: to wrap 800 oranges a min- 
ute in Goodyear Pliofilm for an 
Oak Hill (Fla.) packer. Tests 
indicate that fruit in this “second 
skin” stays fresh several weeks 
longer than unwrapped fruit. 
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armers’ prices had far overshot parity, 
eaching 40¢ in March. 

Merchants Critical—Egg “merchants ONE OF 
ere shiarply critical of the federal price 12 

ort operations. In Manhattan, Al- WOOD-LOK 
fed Rich, business manager for the FEATURES 
Butter & Egg Merchants Assn., com- 
rented: “With egg dryers getting $1.20 
lb. from the government ($1.25 after 
fay 1), they can afford to pay almost the 
wme price as those who sell for usual 
onsumption.”’ 

Rich said this meant that the govern- 
ment is not supporting the market at 
3¢ or 35¢, but at 39¢. 

Farmers and Consumers—But even 


hough farmers are getting the highest W00D-LOK joints are laboratory 


pringtime egg prices in 27 years, they 


ren't happy either. Much of the mid- tested _— on government: 


eason rise in parity was due to a sharp 
crease in prices of feed. And while ded . ent 
eed producers cheered this rise, feed recommen equipm 
buyers asserted it canceled the gain in 
& Maing to consumers’ prices, accord- | WOOD-LOK sctuslly produces « 
Bem — : hater ane De t pA Fg joint strength.that is stronger than the wood 
i § i 7 — it joins. Its use in thousands of woodworking 
Brcase of distributors’ margins on eggs | ioses hes shown that it produces excep- 
@his season. The spread between farm | §.) aiihs sheen tial ventana 
. d ay P . - ee el. ne : WOOD-LOK is durable. It is q cold run, liquid 
40 4 J P last ts P resin glue that sets with a speed comparable 
oe yenuary last year. , with hot animal glue. It must be used cold. 
Cold storage men are also in the un- f reac gh 
i” "They consider ‘current Therefore, its bonding quality is never 
apPY - y weakened by constant reheating. 
rices too high to yield a profit on stor- 
g eggs through summer. Thus hardly | W002-L0K comes to you ready for use as 
ny eggs have gone into storage this received. Its bonding quality is factory con- 
trolled. Therefore, it eliminates all chances 


Meason. Stocks of shell eggs on Apr. 1 ; a" ‘ : 
Motaled only 495,000 cases, compared to for mistakes in mixing, soaking and heating 











771,000 cases on the same date last | # your plant. 
. WOOD-LOK stays resilient. Humidity changes 


ear. 
Fewer Hens, Fewer Eggs—There were | do not cause it to form a brittle, easily- 
ther factors, too. Farm production of | shattered bond. 


ggs has increased seasonally since last WOOD-LOK istheonlytypeof liquid 


—- But the total output caring resin glue that can be handled after a clamp- 
e first quarter of 1947 was only 15,-] .” ; ; 
e ? ing time of only 20 to 30 minutes — instead 
50,000,000 eggs, compared to 16,110,- =e 
. . of 6 to 8 hours. Its characteristics never 
00,000 in the same period of 1946. change. It has a storage and working life of 
fost of this decline was in March. Bad ve . — s 
ying ie snd «-O% seduction months, not 3 to 4 hours . . . remains in 
y sie perfect liquid form without the use of ice 
om a year ago in the number of hens cm BEARER PONE IN : 
nd pullets on farms this spring, caused | P#™* °° ° , wee ©6=—-- WWOOB-LOK has been shear tested on thou- 
most of the decli $trength under all normal working conditions. sands of government-recommended test blocks 
€ decline. in National’s research laboratories. Its resil- 
Because of the smaller flocks, farm WOOD-LOK samples are available— ient, non-brittle bond has even exhibited 
production for all of 1947 is expected to | NOW! Address: 272 Madison Avenue, New shearing strengths in excess of 4,000 pounds 
otal only 50,400,000,000 eggs. In 1946 | York 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago pet square inch during A.S.T.M. Shearing 
@he total was 5 5,860,000,000. 32; 735 Battery St., San Francisco 11; and Tool tests. 
4} On the basis of the production esti- | other principal cities. In Canada: Meredith,  WOOD-LOK has been joint-tested end approved 
? ates (plus the smaller-thanusual pro- Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Mon- on such woods as: Hard Maple, Gumwood, 
Portion of the output that has gone into | treal. In England: National Adhesives, Ltd., Walnut, Cedar, Poplar, Oak, Mahogany, Birch, 
old storage to date) the Agriculture | Slough. (*Reg. trade mark) Fir, Pine, Redwood. 
Dept. figures the supply of eggs for the 
ast half of 1947 will be about 10% 
maller than in the same period last 
ear. 


@ But the department forecasts that the Cf 
@rice of eggs won’t rise as much as it 
bsually does during the summer and fall 


Pieriod of declining production. It ex- ADHESIVES 


pects that smaller consumer incomes 
nd larger meat supplies during the last 

mpalf of this year will reduce the demand 
omewhat. 














EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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Motorcycle handle 
grip made from 
Carpenter Stainless 
Tubing. 


@ There are two ways in which 
Carpenter can give you real help 
on Stainless Tubing jobs. 


First, we can give you in-the-shop 
help with your fabricating prob- 
lems. We can help you find new 
ways to speed bending, flanging, 
punching and other operations. And 
we can supply you with Stainless 
Tubing that has uniform walls 
throughout each length. That in 
itself will help you reduce rejects 
and cut fabricating costs. 
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Industry Looks to the Soil = 


Considerable progress is being made in the convers on o!fagtatus 


een TB ext 
Nev 


projec 





agricultural products into industrial raw materials. Chemurgy may be 
° ° ° . ¥ 

open up new areas for decentralization of industry. Boing 

orgh 

Agricultural products may supply an nual conference of the Nationa: | irup, 

Brose, 


answer to one of the big problems 
posed by industrial decentralization 
(BW—Novy.23'46,p31). 

Efficient decentralization demands 

factory location near raw material 
sources. Frequently this has ruled out 
areas which from many other aspects 
would have been advantageous. But 
plant life is assuming increasing im- 
portance as a source of industrial raw 
materials. With continuing progress in 
this science (chemurgy), industry can 
spread out into areas formerly consid- 
ered impractical for expansion. 
e Evidence—The importance of chem- 
urgy in aiding decentralization will be 
one phase of discussions during the 
National Decentralization Conference 
in Oklahoma City, May 8-10. 

Additional evidence, in the form of 
new developments in soil-born raw ma- 
terials, was presented at the recent an- 





Chemurgic Council. 


















So take full © 
_. STAINLESS TUBING for 


advantage of 
Carpenter's 20 


perience with 
Stainless Tub- 
ing. Get in touch 
with us today. 


: Strength and Rigidity 


years of ex- "| —Weight Savings 


CARPENTER 


— Corrosion Resistance 
—Heat Resistance 
-—Accuracy 
—Fabricating Savings 





—Longer Service Life 
—Sales Appeal 





e Renewable Raw Materials— ae 
urgy Is perhaps most familiar rs 
layman as the “science of soyb : an 
ever since Ford’s widely publicized ¢ A 
forts in that field. With supp x de 
mineral raw materials on the d ees 
chemurgy is now assuming great _ 
portance in the industrial pictu per 
cause the soil provides a source wre 
newable raw materials. E Ac 
A recent example is du Pont’s ane" ie 
nouncement of a process to conver 7° “g 
corncobs, oat hulls, and peanut shi ee 
into an intermediate chemical fi : Pes 
manufacture of nylon (BW —Apr.5'+ - 
p52). Other examples are the suc ; 3 
conversion of seed-flax straw into a ry |ee* © 
; , eterpri 
material for paper: the use of alcohol fit 
air ithe ra 
obtained from grain to manufact 
: Beth 
synthetic rubber; the numerous in ee 
trial materials obtained from corn: th |e" 
Bwork 
— 446, 
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THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 


( arpenter 
STAINLESS TUBING 
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LONG ROLLS FROM A LITTLE MILL | 


Emillic 
2 has , . 880% 
For precision work, a miniature rolling mill at Westinghouse Electric fA... 


Corp.’s research laboratories converts a 100-ft. length of metal 1/40 in. FR sy 
thick into a mile-long, tissue-thin strip, 1/2,000 in. thick. Not much | ithe s 
bigger than a blueprinting machine, the mill is used in the production of as b 
Westinghouse’s new magnetic alloy, Hiperco (BW—Feb.22’47,p4). |B” 


mractol 





zl tabl. 
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daptation of soybean derivatives as raw 
jterials for paints and plastics. The 
st of potential materials for industry 
- extensive; more are on the way. 
» New Projects—The Midwest Research 
nstitute (BW —Sep.7’46,p21) is now 
morking On a number of chemurgic 
projects. Many are in the “hush-hush” 
atus, but some information is available: 
A study is being made under the 
ponsorship of the Corn Products Re- 
fning Co. of processes for converting 
porghum grain into starch, dextrose, 
irup, wax, and oil. The starch, dex- 
‘ose, and oil obtained are similar to 
hose produced from corn. The wax 
rould supplement the currently short 
upply of vegetable waxes. 

A large grain company is interested 
jn developing suitable methods for the 
fermentation of grain into organic 
hemicals. An advantage of this would 
be that the process could utilize grains 
insuitable for human consumption. 
» A comprehensive survey is under way 
_ [pn agricultural fibers. This is expected 
fo lead into specific research to deter- 
mine which plants can be economically 
converted into synthetic fibers. 
Peanut Fiber—Commercial produc- 
tion of fiber from peanut protein may 
be started soon. Sessions, Inc., of En- 
merprise, Ala., is planning to produce 
ithe raw material by a solvent extraction 
method. The Southern Regional Re- 
search Institute has done considerable 
jvork on peanut derivatives (BW—May 
4'46,p58). 
Recent experiments there have pro- 
duced a fiber called Sarelon said to have 
pood shrink resistance and dimensional 
stability, as well as an affinity for dyes 
sed on natural protein fibers. How- 
ver, it has low strength when wet. 
«New Sources of Tannin—Serious 
shortages in vegetable tannin, which ex- 
isted at the beginning of the war, led 
0 a feverish search for new sources to’ 
replace hemlock, chestnut, and chest- 
nut oak in this country, and mangrove 
and quebracho wood from the Indies 
fand South America. 

Best replacement sources to date, ac- 
ording to researchers at the Chemurgic 

onference, seem to be oak from cen- 
tral Florida, and buttonwood from 
southern Florida. Work on tannin proj- 
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(Fla.) Research Foundation. 

¢ Waxes Short—Chemurgy may pro- 
‘ide some degree of relief in the vege- 
table wax field. Annual world produc- 
tion of waxes of this type is about 35 
million Ib, U. S. industry uses about 
180% of it, although most is produced 
outside this country. 
| Supply does not equal demand. And 
|PPthe situation is getting worse: Demand 
|f 4as been spiraling because of increased 
|pese and new applications. An additional 
actor of some importance is that vege- 
Btable waxes can be produced from 
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ects is now being done by the Miami | 








Efficient, well-kept records of production, 
distribution, sales and finance are essential 
to every business ... yet, in terms of mate- 
rial and preparation cost they are one of 
the smallest itéms of operating expense. Smallest of all in 
the cost of keeping records is the cost of good paper... 
for without good paper, record 
wear out, break down, grow 
dog-eared and dangerously in- 


WESTON Quality 
Paper for Records. 


efficient. 


Insure ample life and lasting and Correspondence 


efficiency for all your impor- Pays Dividends in 
tant records by specifying the Lasting Service 
right paper fron. the complete 
line of WESTON cotton fibre 
permanent record, ledger, 
bond, index and machine accounting papers. Each 
WESTON paper is made to give uniform satisfaction 
during the service life of an important.class of business 
records. Make it a rule to keep records worth keeping on 
WESTON paper. ee 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


and Satisfaction 
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THE HIGH PRICE OF SELLING 


You do not like it when your salesmen are given the run- 






around. It boosts your sales costs, 

But as a buyer do you give salesmen a fair shake? 

If you keep them waiting long, you increase the cost of 
what you buy. 

Moreover, impatient salesmen may get into the habit of 
passing up your office. That way you miss out on some 
good ideas. 

Ever since Marco Polo’s day, salesmen have been the 
great purveyors of good ideas—new, profitable ideas. If 


their proposition doesn’t benefit you, they don’t want you 





to buy. All they ask is a hearing. 

According to the American way of doing business, he is 
thrice blessed who says Come In! 
8s He is blessed with new facts, new ideas, new horizons, 
UE And the time for such blessings should not be limited to 


two hours a day. 


27t President 








BERENS ine 








This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


' THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 

Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 

CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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plants that thrive on margin 

e Present Sources—Vegetablk 4, 

are found on the leaves, fruit, . 4 4,, 

ers of all plants. The limitin 

on commercial extraction of \ , {, 

any particular species of plant « - th; 

the amount of wax on the pt, | 

ease (and hence the cost) of « 

and the quality of the end pro 
Today, more than half of th 

vegetable wax comes from the 

palm tree of northern Brazil. ‘| 

big sources are the candelil] 


which grows as a weed in 1) itther 
Mexico and southern Texas, ind ; 
parto grass, found widely in north; 
Africa and southern Spain. 

e New Sources—Experiments aiined » 


economical extraction of goo 
waxes from other plants have be 
many. Most have met with little ; 
cess. But a few now show consider 
promise. Cotton fiber, for instance, | 
a wax coating which can be extract 
with carbon tetrachloride; the wax ot 
tained has a somewhat higher ticltiy; 
point than regular vegetable wax 
Glidden Corp. has been experimentin; 
with a native U.S. shrub called jojo! 
The seed of this shrub produces a liqu 
wax which can be converted to the solid 
form by hydrogenation, 

S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc., report 
considerable progress in the extractioy 
of wax from sugar cane. The cane 
coated by nature with a thin laver 
wax. In the past, attempts to desig 
equipment which would physically : 
move the wax before the production 0! 
sugar have proved failures. Howeve’ 
about half of the wax is trapped or p 
cipitated in the clarification of 
juice, and ends up in the “press cake 
the other half is carried along and | 
carded with theepulp refuse (bagas 
e Extraction Method—By using soli 
extraction, it is possible to remove } 
wax from.the press cake, and then ref Ar 
it to remove undesired materials. It sf indice 
estimated that the Louisiana sugar can “seeir 
crop would produce about 25,000 ton thar y 
of crude wax. This exceeds the anu} 44 
world production of carnauba wax. §& ‘ 

Cuban-American Sugar Co, and S.C be a 
Johnson have built a plant in Cuba fu of ter 
the extraction of crude wax from sug: But t 
cane. Commercial production has bef} come 
under way for a year. A refinery for t! 
wax is now being built in Louisiana. 
e Conservation Stressed—But the expa°- 
sion of chemurgy brings a  warninz|[ toads 
aptly summarized by International H.-J] year « 
vester’s executive vice-president, P. V B cars, 
Moulder. 

The average layer of topsoil in th 
country is about 7 in. thick. Our « 
pendence on it for food has stimulate 
soil conservation and enrichment me 
ures through the years. Now, if a 
soil is also to supply a major portion "ij 
industry’s raw materials, conservatic 
becomes an absolute must. 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


ty ee 
x. 


HIS PARTNER-—THE RAILROADS 


A REcENT survey of public opinion 
} indicated that lots of folks have been 
i “seeing” a mirage of railroad profits 
that weren’t there. 
| Most people thought that 10% would 
tbe a fair profit for railroads—nine out 
bof ten said 6% or more would be fair. 
But the fact is that the railroads don’t 
}come out anywhere near that well. 
| Inthe years since 1938—four of them 
f war years of tremendous traffic—the rail- 
| roads earned an average of only 4% per 
; year on their net investment in tracks, 
) cars, engines, shops, stations and all 


oH 


CNS Rein CIR RN ae 


the things it takes to produce the rail 
service which the nation needs. 

In 1946—with wages and prices of ma- 
terial and fuel up more than 50% above 
prewar levels—railroads still hauled 
freight at prewar rates. Even witha slight 
increase in rates during the latter half 
of the year, their earnings on net invest- 
ment dropped to an average of only 
234%. Some railroads earned more, but 
others showed no profit at all — were, 
indeed, in the red for the year of the 
heaviest peacetime traffic in history. 

At the end of 1946, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission authorized 
higher freight rates to become effective 
in 1947. These increases will help the 
railroads to meet their rising costs, 
and will give them a better chance to 
improve their equipment, roadways 
and other facilities — improvements 
necessary for continually better service 
to the public. 

But even with these increases, in 1947 
railroads will probably average little 
more than 3% on their investments — 
just about half the 69% which is as little 
as anyone would consider a fair profit. 


wsccuncn or AMERICAN RAILROADS: anne: so 
iti ? sseeieiaiaial 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 











FASTER - CHEAPER 





IMMEDIATELY 





if AVAILABLE! 
Saves you time, money, manpower on wide 
variety of lifting and loading jobs in plant 
f or warehouse. Lifts loads to truck level, or 
| lowers them to floor level. Saves costly hand 
Ht lifting. Quickly, easily installed. Hydraulic, 
5 powered from air line or electric unit. Lifting 
a capacity to 6.000 Ibs.; lifting height, 58 in. 
f § Platform 6’x8’. Safety toe-guard, or full sheet 
Es steel skirting. Priced as low as $600. See 
your Globe distributor —or write for illus- 

Z ii. trated Bylletin D-14, 

Pt GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 

i Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, Ia. 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 











INTERCONTINENTAL 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
State 0855 


CREATES AND CONSTRUCTS 
} COMPLETE PLANTS AND 
PRODUCTION LINES FOR... 


1. Minimum Labor Requirements 


2. Maximum Financial Returns 
PROVIDING YOU WITH 


Preliminary product planning 
Technically soufd financing 
Economically located plant site 

Modern building design and construction 
Fully automatic machinery and equipment 
Trained operating staffs 

Complete plant in operation 

Our quarter century of practical experi 


a 
a Sallie 


” es stetesesrnen let von 
cd 


ONAWUAWH — 


ence 
@ Hundreds of designs available for 
planning 


confidential preliminary 


@ Please give us your requirements 

no obligation of course 

Associate companies: 
Continental Industrial Engineers, Inc 
Engenheiros Continental do Brazil, S. A 


Intercontinental, S$. A.. Buenos Aires 
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New Compounds 


Chemists’ meeting in Atlan- 
tic City draws nontechnical men, 
who learn of coming materials. 
Silicone research widens. 


Interest in chemical research is spread- 
ing far beyond the laboratories. Last 
week, the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Chemical Society was crowded 
with nontechnical men eager to hear of 
new materials on the way. They weren’t 
disappointed, either, for the chemists 
uncovered new developments in sili- 
cones, plastics, and adhesives. 

e Growing Research—Attention cen- 
tered on the silicones, the organic-inor- 
ganic compounds now getting into large- 
scale production (BW—Mar.29’47,p47). 
Eleven papers were presented on their 
various compounds. Evidence of grow- 
ing corporate interest in the silicones: 
Three organizations, Carbide & Carbon 


Chem “'s Corp., E. I. du Pont de 
Nem: 3, Inc., and the Miner Labora- 
tories. Chicago, added their contribu- 


tions to those of Dow-Corning Corp. 
and General Electric Co. in silicone re- 
search. 

One of the interesting silicone de- 

velopments revealed at the meeting 
promises better highways. To the non- 
technical man, the compound’s chief 
attribute is water repellency. One 
important application: It can be used to 
prevent asphalt roads from cracking. 
(Cracking, or stripping, occurs because 
the gravel under the blacktop absorbs 
moisture.) 
e Silicone Fluids—Carbide’s contribu- 
tion to silicone research is a new series 
of fluids which have potential uses in 
precision casting, as binders for ceram- 
ics, impregnants for waterproofing build- 
ing-stone, and in the preparation of 
glass-adhering lacquers. 

Du Pont researchers discussed silicone 

fluids which show compatibility with 
hydrocarbons (a problem with certain 
silicone compounds). One of the start- 
ing materials is butyl alcohol. 
e Plastic “Alloys’—Plastics and adhe- 
sives also drew attention. D, W. Young 
and R. G. Newberg of Esso Laborato- 
ries described new plastic “alloys.” 
These “alloys” consist of synthetic rub- 
ber chemicals blended with plastic res- 
ins. Thus butadiene-acrylonitrile is 
combined with vinyl or phenolic resin. 
Result: a whole new series of materials 
combining some of the advantages of 
plastics and rubber. Forms vary from 
hard to soft, pliable to leather-like. 

A new plastic adhesive, resistant to 
ice and boiling water, was described by 
Westinghouse researchers. The adhesive, 
first cousin to phenolic resins, is based 
on resorcinol-formaldehvde. It has un- 





Aloft in a jeep, Fritz Nagel and F'lis 
beth Ackermann of Westinglious: 
Research Laboratories demouistrat; 
their confidence in the new adhesiy; 
which they developed. The jecp : 
held up by blocks suspended fron 
a hoist. And the blocks themselye 
are held together by the adhesiy 











usual strength properties, sets at roor 
temperature (or quick-sets at high ten 
peratures) and withstands salt-wat 
exposure. It works on wood, 

leather, rubber, paper, china, and p 
tics. But it won’t work on metals or glas 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRY SHOW 


The industrial South represents 
bigger market than many manufacture 
have anticipated. ‘That was the cons 
sus of exhibitors at Atlanta’s South 
Machinery & Metals Exposition 
week. 

Visitors kept the booth personnel 0’ 
more than 150 manufacturers busy a1 


might fit into expansion and rehabilit 
tion programs. 

Ford and Chevrolet displayed near 
150 items that they would like man 
factured in the South for their asseml 
plants now nearing completion outsi 
Atlanta. Response from nearby plan! 
operators indicate the job can be don 

Northern visitors were surprised ! 
the large number of products bein 
turned out by southern manufacture: 
Atlanta’s Atlantic Steel Co. showe 
Rigidized metal available in 18 pattems. 
Henry & Hutchinson, Decautur, Ga, 
featufed an electric heat-sealing machine 
designed and built in conjunction wit 
Westinghouse’s development progral 
on electric blankets. Allied Welding 
Mfg. Co., Orlando, Fla., displayed 
laboratory model of a hydraulic dru 
truck, and also a new orange-bagsin: 
machine. 
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Seasonal Comfort... for Commodore or 


_ Bring a load of the wide-open spaces into the 

city . . . into your place of business . . . and get 
more from your customers and from your help. 

Modern air control with Worthington Air 
Conditioning gives Hotel Commodore guests 
and help the kind of air that’s right for the sea- 
son—cool-in summer, dry and clean; warm in 
winter, just moist enough and clean. 

Whether you operate a hotel liké New-York’s 
Commodore or a neighborhood lunchroom, a 


Lunchroom 


factory like Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration or a small dress shop—you can expect | 
better air conditioning from Worthington equip- 
ment because more of the vital ‘‘innards’’— 
compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—are Worthington-built, assuring you 
accurate control, 


low-cost quiet operation, 


longer trouble-free life. More than 50 years of © 


air conditioning experience means there’s more 
worth in Worthington.: 


WORTHINGTON 


SS 51¢ A) RSS 


COURGITIONENG ARE PEF A! OE eae 


CALL YOUR LOCAL WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR LISTED IN CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK. WORTHINGTON 
PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION, HARRISON, N. J. 
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CLOTHES 


e@ We say again — water- 


proof work clothing need not 


be cumbersome. Royal Archer ~ 
work clothes are tailored to ~ 


FIT. They make every mo- 
tion free and easy . . . up ef- 
ficiency, reduce fatigue, help 
lower accident rates. 


Archer makes a waterproof ~ 


garment for practically any 
job. Special apparel designed, 
if needed; also a wide range of 
coated fabrics for many in- 
dustrial applications includ- 
ing Archerite plastic films and 
coatings. Archer waterproof 
fabrics are coated to be re- 
sistant to alkalies, acids, oils, 
abrasives and most chemicals. 

Ask your Industrial 
Wholesaler or write direct 
to Archer Rubber Co., 
Milford, Mass. 





WORK CLOTHING 


! Quality Rubberized Goods Since 1907 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Hanging Heater 


When floor space is at a premium 
and heating at aE must be in- 
stalled, the Superfex Model 550 Sus- 
pended Oil Furnace provides an an- 

















swer. Manufactured by Perfection 
Stove Co., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, 
it weighs 650 lb., can be suspended from 
existing ceiling beams or girders. 

The furnace is entirely automatic in 
operation; a thermostatic control starts 
the burner and turns on the blower. 
When the thermostat is satisfied, the 
blower drops back to low speed and 
continues distribution of hot air re- 
maining in the furnace. 

Fuel is drawn from an outside stor- 
age tank by a heavy-duty, two-stage 
fuel pump. Filters remove dust and 
lint from the heating air. The furnace 
is rated at 200,000 B.t.u. per hr. 

Availability: deliveries in June. 


Water-Cooled Welder 


For inert-gas-shielded arc welding, 
Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, offers a water-cooled 
torch. Known as HW-4, the torch has 
a lightweight flexible power cable, a gas 
cup made of nonconducting material, 
and an easily adjusted carbon electrode. 

Cooling water flows through the 
torch and handle, and around the 
power-supply cable. A safety fuse in 
the water discharge line shuts off the 
power if the water stops flowing or the 
torch becomes overheated. Direct cur- 
rent, straight or reverse polarity, or high- 
frequency alternating current can be 


used. 


Air Chaser 


The Rex microfilm deaerator is in- 
tended to remove dissolved and en- 
trapped air from liquid and semi-liquid 
foods such as vegetable and citrus juices 
and catchup. ‘The machine is manu- 
factured by Chain Belt Co., 1600 W. 
Bruce St., Milwaukee. 

The deaerator consists of four basic 
elements: a vacuum chamber, a prod- 


uct flow system, a vacuum systc 

a control system. The product 

deaerated is introduced into the \ 

chamber in extremely thin stre 

portion of the product boils into \, 

in the presence of a high vacuui. \ 

cording to the maker, air up t 

to 99% can be removed by the (vig 
Availability: delivery depende:: . 

type and size ordered. 


Continuous Heat Treater 


Continuous operation at te 
tures of 1800 C is the claim for th 
high-vacuum furnace developed | 
Eitel-McCullough, Inc., 1570 San Mi. 
teo Ave., San Bruno, Calif. The fur 
nace is intended for heat treatmcit of 
materials which are highly reacti 
ward gases. 

The standard model consists of th: 
chambers integrated into a single en- 
closed cubicle. Cycling circuits permit 
one chamber to be in the treatmer 
phase while one is under preliminai 
pumping and the third is being tr 
loaded. Each chamber is equipped with 
a special high-speed oil-diffusion pump 
to maintain the vacuum. 

Heating is done with large-diamet 
tungsten elements. The low voltag 








used is said to minimize ionization 
problems. Interlocking safety devices 
protect furnace parts against tempcra- 
ture extremes; heating filaments are 
protected against burnout from opera- 
tion at too high a gas pressure. The fur- 
nace has a treating capacity of 175 cu. 
in., consumes 15 kw. power. 

Availability: 120 days after receipt of 
order. 


Mobile Asphalt Mixer 


All-weather mixing of asphalt is the 
aim of a new portable asphalt plant an- 
nounced by Ford Industries, Inc., 19 
W. Dunedin Road, Columbus 2, Ohi 
Regardless of season, the mixer produce 
a workable mix, the company says, bj 
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oneiling the temperature of the ag- 
gate to the bituminous material. 
4 assures “a mix that is easy to lay 
in subfreezing temperatures.” 

The mobile plant can be set up for 
FL duction in from three to five hours. 
Phe mixing method used, in conjunc- 
with a heating and drving unit, 
Endles 40 tons to 30 tons an hr. One 
an can operate the machine. 

Cc\ice, JE Availability: deliveries in Iate June. 


ong Lathe 


© A hollow- spindle lathe, known as 
e Oil Country, is designed to meet 
becial requirements of the oil industry. 

xelson Mfg. Co., 6160 S. Boyle Ave., 

s Angeles, is the maker. The new 

\fo. Bbthe performs work on such long mem- 

c fur Bers 8 the oilfield “kelly,” and does 
iit of [ther oilfield tool-joint jobs. 

The new machine is manufactured 

pn two sizes: a 20-in. lathe with 24 

ee FBpeeds, and a 25-in. lathe with 16 

© en- fpeeds. Beds are said to give full sup- 

port to the rest of the lathe assembly, 

aintaining alignment under stress of 

jeavy-duty cutting. One custom lathe 

pf this type was built with a length of 

BS ft. 

} Headstock case on the new machine 

B one picce, oil-tight. The hollow 

pindle inside is mounted on two sets 

pf antifriction bearings. All gears in 


ili) 














the spindle driving train are of alloy 
steel, carburized, hardened, and profile 
ground. The automatic spindle brake 
is synchronized with the main driving 

lutches to permit rapid stopping and 
reversal of spindle rotation. 





te ; -Ray Camera 


— American Philips Co., Inc., 
. 42 St., New York, has a new 
: wder camera on the market, intended 
for X-ray diffraction work. This high- 
intensity, . high-resolution camera uses 
B new slit system designed to produce 
clean film patterns and “reduce exposure 
mime. 
- — [n operation, finely ground samples 
; f the material to be analy zed are placed 
pon a spindle rotating in the center of 
ee camera, X-rays are then directed 
through a tube to the sample. This 
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KEEP YOUR BETTER LIGHTING 


AT ITS 








For just a few 
cents extra, your 
fixtures — old 
new — can be 
equipped with 
General Electric Watch Dog®* starters. 
A built-in cutout takes failing lamps off 
the line at once, as soon as their useful 
life ends. What's more, the Watch Dogs 
protect the ballast and reduce starter 
replacement costs. 


Many users of fluorescent lighting 
are specifying these starters on all new 
installations, and replacing ordinary 
starters with Watch Dogs throughout. 
Check with your lighting contractor or 


tne Bellew Lighting” 


fluorescent fixtures deserves to be kept at its best. Don’t let 


fle BEST 
a —— a, 






¢ 


you get from modern 


it lose favor because lamps start blinking as they outlive 


their normal life-span. The right starter stops blink. 


electrical supply source about this 
simple way to get the very best from 
your fluorescent installation. 

For information on Watch Dog starters 
or other G-E fluorescent accessories, 
write to Section Q51-410, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. *Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





MR. FIXTURE MAKER — Why not 
check with G.E. on the benefits of 
using Watch Dog starters as orig- 
inal equipment? They offer all the 
dependability of standard General 
Electric starters with a selling plus. 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


erred esse eta 
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‘ crystal-clear 


PLEXIGLAs bassinet was just 

a dream, too, fourteen 
months ago. Now hospitals are 
ordering it by the dozen. PLEXIGLAs 
provides vital visibility, extra safety, assurance 
of cleanliness .. . flat sheets are readily 
formed into one-piece, 3-dimensional 
shapes. If you are considering plastics, 
investigate strong, light-weight, 
business-building PLEXIGLAs, 

now plentifully available. 

Molders and fabricators are 

ready to put this sparklingly 

clear or richly colorful acrylic plastic 

to work in your business—or to introduce 
its charm into your product. Just write 


Rohm & Haas Company: Philadelphia, 


Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, New York... 


Canadian Distributor: Hobbs Glass, Ltd., 
London, Ontario. 


Prexicras is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Only Rohm & Haas makes Plexiglas Sheets and Molding Powders 





and Ranger-Tennere, New Yor 
Calif.; General Plastics, 
Mo.; and Steiner Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Fabricators making PLEXIGL AS bassinets include: 
& City; W. P. Campbell, Los Angeles, 
Marion, Ind.; Regal Plastics, Kansas City, 


E. L. Cournand 





primary beam is conducted 
camera by a second tube. 
fracted from the sample, hi 
thrown on a film, giving 
characteristic of the specim¢ 
Other features include: 
cover design; precise alignm< 
versal mount which adapts t 
to most types of X-ray appara 
Availability: immediate de! 


Five-Way Binding Post 


A new binding post, typ: | 
manufactured by Superior El 
4107 Church St., Bristol, Con 


electricians five ways of connec 

















, 
trical leads: (1) Permanent clam; N. 
of wire up to Size 12 by passing : 
through the plug’s center hi 
tightening the head; (2) looping O 
wire around the center shaft and cla 

ing it by tightening the head; (3) plu; 
in connection of a standard 3-in. ply; 
resembling a phone jack; (4) clip- 
connection by removing the head a 


clamping on the center shaft; (5) col pods 
nection by placing a spade-lug on th jow | 
center shaft and tightening the heli pous 

The binding post, called the Sup the 
rior, is completely insulated from ‘i yead 
mounting panel. Recessed metal fi ful | 
components are intended to assure @ of ¢] 
“dead front” for instrument and uf jine, 
protection. Current carrying capacity trial 
30 amp. pror 


Availability: deliveries in two week trib: 
é 


Quick Mixer 


Pressure and agitation are uscd | 
the Speedmullor to solve ingredi 
mixing problems encountered in 
plastics, food, and chemical pro: 
industries. Beardsley & Piper Co., +7! 
W. Division St., Chicago 51, cla 
that mixing can be accomplished in : 
proximately one-fifth the time requir 
by conventional methods. 

Centrifugal force provides the né 
essary mulling pressure. The for 
holds the material being mulled in s 
pension on the sides of the bow! 
contact with the mulling wheels 

Speedmullors are available it 
sizes from 3 cu. ft. per batch to 20 
ft. per batch. Time per batch is fr 
one to 4 min., depending on the chi 
acter of the mix desired. 








Availability: delivery in 60 to 90 days 
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Dodge-Timken Double Interlock Pil- 
low Block. Dodge mounts, seals and 
houses the bearing assembly, delivers 
the pillow block fully assembled 
ready to lock on the shaft and run at 
full speed and full load. This is one 


UIC GS of the famous Dodge 30,000 hour 


|]! fe Copyright, 1947, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Wal 
— » ETCHING 


| DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





UG line, covering a wide range of indus- 


trial bearing requirements, and 
promptly available from Dodge dis- 
tributors’ stocks. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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» ments in power transmission y 
, of M ishawaka, Ind. Neate for his name j i 





These Two Names 


. IN ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS ARE YOUR 
S/ISSURANCE OF QUALITY, DEPENDABILITY 
= {ND PERFORMANCE WHICH ENABLE YOU 















CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER 
your local Dodge distributor, —- 





for news of latest develop- 


in your classified phone book 
under “Power Transmission 
Equipment.” 














FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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How to make 
your Inventory 
help finance 
your business 


ee all over America that 
seek to regain use of working 
capital tied up in inventory can 
profitably use Lawrence Warehouse 
Company service. 

Without moving goods from your 
premises, Lawrence issues field 
warehouse receipts against them. 
These receipts then serve as collat- 
eral for a loan from your bank or 
other lending agency ... a secured 
line of credit which begins where 
your open credit ends. Lawrence 
service is provided quickly and at 
low cost. It entails no interference 
with your business. 

For 33 years Lawrence Warehouse 
Company has helped solve inven- 
tory financing problems in almost 
every business field. Nearly 2000 
firms, including some of the coun- 
try’s largest, are Lawrence clients. 
Write today for our booklet, “Field 
Warehousing on Your Premises.” 





|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 





OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-9 72 Wall St., Dept. 8-9 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. LoSalle St., Dept. B-9 
Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo © Cleveland 
Richmond * Charlotte * Atlanta * Chattanooga * Jacksunville 
Orlando * Cincinnati * St. Lovis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. © Houston © Dallas 
Denver * Portland. Ore. © Stockton ® New Orleans 
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F I N A N we i (THE MARKETS—PAGE 122) 


Ford Becomes a Matriarchy | 


Mrs. Henry Ford, as executrix, now controls compan, 
tater Mrs. Edsel Ford will administer 52.4% of voting stock 
porarily. Tax battle looms to determine actual value of com 





The vast empire of the Ford Motor — parts—one for his son, Ed 
Co. temporarily shas become a matri- for Edsel’s four children. 
archy. Edsel is dead, all of it pre 

Its empress is Mrs. Clara Ford, Henry’s to his children. (A possib! 
widow. As executrix of his estate she a small share directly to 
now controls the company, -because she However, two of thie Edsel 
administers the 55% of the outstanding dren ‘have not yet reached 
voting stock which Henry Ford owned. age. Their mother will « 

Its crown princess is Eleanor Ford, stock as trustee. 
Edsel’s widow, who will get control of © Edsel’s Children—Befor 
52.4% of the voting stock when the death, Eleanor Ford and her { 
Henry Ford estate assets are dispersed. dren each ‘held 8.3% of tl 
e Stock Disposition—This ‘became evi- stock. The children are Henry | 
dent last week when Henry Ford’s will president of the company), 
was filed. Nothing in it indicated that Mrs. Walter Buhl Ford (Ed 
the passing of its founder would change ter who married a nonrelated 
the company’s operational complexion and William. 
(BW—Apr.12’47,p17). But until 1950, Henry Ford did not chang 
at least, the nearest thing to complete after Edsel died. If, as is g 
financial control would rest in the hands sumed, the stock now legal) 
of the family’s women. the four grandchildren, the | 

The reason for this was the disposi- would be: 
tion Henry Ford made of ‘his approxi- @ Each Edsel child, 8.3% 
mately 1,900,000 shares of stock. Of ‘Edsel estate, plus 13.75 
this, 1,805,000 shares had no effect on Henry’s. Total: 22.05% apicc 
the family control; it is nonvoting stock, @ Mrs. Eleanor (Edsel) Ford, 5.3 
and was left (tax free) to the charitable @ Mrs. Clara (Henry) Ford, 3.5 
Ford Foundation. The other 95,000 e¢ Trusteeship—Mrs. Edsel | 
shares were voting stock. Henry’s will trustee for Mrs. Walter Buhl | 
divided this remainder into five equal _ til she becomes 25 on July 7, 19+ 




























Dominant figures in the ownership of Ford Motor Co.—until 1° 
are Mrs. Henry Ford (left) and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Edse! f 
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wee Offset Capital Erosion 


Those corporations which were unable to make appreciable 





additions to plant and equipment during the war, are apt to find 
themselves operating under inadequate depreciation schedules today. 

Since 1940, the replacement cost of much equipment has 
almost doubled. Construction costs have soared. Yet, tax rates 
based on low original cost do not permit adequate depreciation 
deductions from current income. The result is a serious impairment 
of the capital available for essential replacements or expansion. 

But one factor remains unusually favorable. At today’s low 
money rates; an opportunity exists for soundly managed corpora- 
tions to finance with bonds, preferreds or equities, thus keeping the 
capital structure in balance and providing a healthy ratio of working 
capital to depreciation charges. 

Frank discussions of your capital requirements with our 


partners may prove timely. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 








CHICAGO 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK 















































Canada Looks “Down North” 


Trappers, prospectors and mining engineers call Canada’s 


vast northland “Down North”. 


Mining machinery now 


moves into this new frontier and gold, silver, radium and 


uranium come out—by plane. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce is well established in 
this promising territory—as it is in every part of the Dominion. 


This Bank's branches serve business from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the American boundary to the Sub- 
Arctic. They can also be of real service to your Canadian 


interests. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


More than 525 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

















When Dependable Service is a Must’ 


HEN a manufacturer needs 
pe in large quantities re- 
quiring the close tolerances shown 
above, his source of supply must 
be experienced and dependable. 

That is undoubtedly why lead- 
ing manufacturers in increasing 


numbers are turning to Ericsson 
for their precision requirements. 

Their confidence is based on 
Ericsson’s 35 years of experience. 


Penson) 


ESTABLISHED tort 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 












for William until he bec 
1950. Thus with her o; 
trustee votes (after the He 
tate is settled), she can ex 
ity control (52.4%) until 
From then until 1950, she 
30.35% of the voting stock 
chunk in one person’s hanc 

Meanwhile, the will’s tra 
voting stock has thrown the 
Ford Motor Co. into the 
dispute of its history. Nub 
tle: How much, for tax puy 
Ford Motor Co. actually 
e Final Settlement—The ansye; 
not come for a long time: ‘The co; 
versy which occurred when !'d 
in 1943 is still going on. But 
little doubt that the final eme 
in both the Edsel and Henry For 
putes will be determined agains 
extensive background of the first | 
battle. 

That took place in 1919, when} 
ers of 41.5% of the stock sold 
the Ford family. James Couzen 
of the early shareholders, so! 
$100-par-value shares for $12,5 
court held that the value of th 
on Mar. 1, 1913, (the date t 
income tax became operat 
$10,000 apiece. 

e $58 Shares?—It is on this case, 
the estate is basing its claim in the | 
Ford tax disposition. It arguc 
Edsel’s shares were worth $58 a 
the time of his death. The-some 
taxable shares, therefore, would | 
ued at $4,152,800, and would be t 
about $3 million. 

They arrive at $58 via the S| 
valuation. The 20,000 shares outst 
ing in 1919 have since been incr 
to 3,452,900 of which 172,645 are: 
key voting shares, which continue 
the family. On the proportion of: 
crease in stock outstanding, the \ 
tion on each 1919 share pares down 
$58. 
eOr $190 Shares?—But the governm: 
doesn’t go along with such figuring 
contends instead that the shares 2 
worth $190 each, or about $13,600, 
Thus it wants to take close to $101 
lion in taxes. 

The government’s case is based 
the book value of the company. On! 
basis of outstanding shares, this \ 
bring book value (on the $190 figu: 
to $656,051,000. But if precedent ! 
lows, the value for tax purposes will) 
set somewhere between $58 and S$!’ 
a share. 
e Yearly Figures—Determination of! 
actual value of Ford is difficult: ® 
company has never published a deta 
financial statement. But for some t 
it has filed highly condensed yearly * 
ures with the Massachusetts Coma 


eo © 


sioner of Corporations & Taxation. 


the 1945 year-end (no 1946 statem¢ 


has yet been filed), these disclosed ai 
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‘1¢ | iipday the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
CS tg one of the largest processors of corn products 
ipiccei@ the country. In a new field, soybeans, the 
- | fipmpany has pioneered and become the larg- 
} t processor in the world. From a small be- 
nning in Baltimore in 1898, later moving to 
ecatur, Illinois, in 1909, the record of Staley 
ns been one of continued growth. 
~ BE This steady expansion has been based on 
sai pod products, careful research and competent 
aC anagement assisted by sound financial plan- 
dC ‘jing. The professional services of Smith, 
inue #farney & Co. as underwriters and distributors 
1 of investment securities have been repeatedly 
> \ ised to provide the capital for growth and fora 
lown qaeund financial structure. 


Westward for corn 


4g. 1909 Augustus E. Staley went West, like many 
“> Before and after him. He did not seek gold and 
(CS Ge did not find it. But he did seek corn, the golden 
J,"Mlorn of the fertile mid-West. And in finding it he 
|) megan the development of the A. E. Staley Manu- 

cturing Company on a national scale. Today at 
sed @pecatur the Staley plants, comprising 52 build- 
Jn HPs, cover 320 acres and annual sales are over 
” ¢ hundred million dollars. 


gu From corn to a miracle 


ugustus E. Staley knew corn better than most 
hen, was alert to its possibilities. He foresaw the 
ersatility of corn—versatility developed by re- 
earch. Out of this have come many things— 
ven the development of a special nutrient for 
hcreasing the production of the miracle drug, 
enicillin, Today, the original box of corn starch 
but one of many Staley products. Now manu- 
cturers of candy, powder, ice cream, jellies; 
bap, rayon, paints—tobacco growers, fruit can- 
ers, leather tanners, paper mills—all use Staley 
oducts. One such product of research, “‘Sweet- 
Se, an especially sweet corn syrup, has opened 
IP new markets, especially in the food processing 














of a series of advertisements showing the importan:: to American industry of the underwriting and distribution of investment securities 














industries where it is competing effectively with 

sugar and other sweetening agents. The growth a | 
of Staley has meant new and better products to 

improve the nation’s living standards and the 

creation of thousands of new jobs. 


The way to leadership 


Growth of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
from a local enterprise to a national one has been 
due to that combination of balanced policies 
which lifts a company to national leadership in 
its industry. In the formulation and execution of 
its financial program Staley has found the ex- 
perience and facilities of Smith, Barney & Co. 
articularly valuable. These services have ranged 
rom underwriting securities to provide funds for 
working capital and for redemption of outstand- 
ing bonds —to distributing large blocks of 
privately-held stocks, bringing to both company 
and security holders the benefits of a wider 
public investment interest. 
The advantages derived from the relationship 
between Staley and Smith, Barney have been 
duplicated often in the history of this firm and its 
antecedent firms; in the future we hope to render 
equally valuable service to others. 


For more of the Staley story 


To tell you more of the story of this company, we have pre- 
pared a booklet, ‘“‘An Analysis of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company.” A copy may be obtained on request to this 
firm, 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y., Department U, 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
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ORANGE JUICE and HIGH VACUUM 


High Vacuum offers industry vast new unexplored areas. No one knows 
their extent or resources. No one knows what opportunities they bold for 
your industry. But National Research Corporation can help you find 
out as it bas belped others. Jt can furnish technology and equipment as 
it did for the Debydration of Orange Juice. 

For generations men have tried to concentrate fresh, tree-ripened 
orange juice. If this juice could be freed from the limitations inherent 
in the shipment of fruit, the benefits to millions all over the world 
would be enormous. But all methods of canning, concentration and 
dehydration led to discouraging results. 

Before the war we believed that orange juice could be dried success- 
fully at low pressures, but we had more important work — magnesium, 
penicillin desiccation, lens coating and atomic energy research. At the 
Army’s request we turned, in 1944, to the vacuum dehydration of or- 
ange juice on a large scale. 

The results were gratifying, and in March, 1945, we put a pilot 
plant in operation in Florida. Here we dried fresh juice to a powder 
with a moisture content of less than 1 per cent. 

By summer the success of this operation led to the organization of 
Vacuum Foods Corporation with exclusive license to process citrus 
fruits. Under our supervision a plant was designed and built at Plymouth, 
Florida, with a capacity in excess of 50,000 gallons of juice per day. 

At Plymouth fresh juice is processed at low temperature under high 
vacuum, producing a concentrate without loss of flavor or vitamins. 
Canned and reconstituted by adding water, this is being served as 
fresh juice by principle hotels and air lines. The remaining concentrate 
is dried to powder under pressures as low as one millionth that of 
normal atmosphere. This powder is packed in sealed cans, a 4-pound 
shipment equalling in juice a 90- pound crate of oranges. 

So, by the magic of High Vacuum, the old ambition is realized. We at 
National Research Corporation would like to put High Vacuum to 
work for you.We are fully prepared to belp you with both laboratory- 
scale and full-size plant equipment involving its industrial applications. 


Vacuum Encineerinc Division, National Research Corp., Boston 15, Mass. 
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We engineer Plant installations and manufacture High Vacuum Gauges, Valves, Seals 
diffusion Pumps, Stills, Furnaces, Coating Equipment and Debydration Equipment 
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of $815,500,000. The mait 
e Cash, accounts receivabl« 
700,000. 

@ Inventories: $101,900,00: 
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ministration during World War |. 
He has served Wabash for 25 yea! 
most recently as vice-president in chat: 
of finance and accounting, and secreti’ 
In 1931 he was made treasurer for t™ 
road’s receivers and aided in carry! 


© Real estate: $115,200,00 ee 
e Machinery, etc.: $168,31 pagal 
e Deferred charges: $8,400, > Cort 
At that time the Ford 
only current liabilities to: favo 
$78,300,000. Reserves wer §?>- 

600, and some $17,300,000 :<: ME 2! 
tal stock was outstanding. A. I 
also a profit-and-loss surplu Corp 
300,000. p tics ¢ 
e Unfounded Rumor—Thc Dept 
rumor that Ford is about to pay 
its first public financing is sti!) 1: with 
by well-informed Wall Stre« pe [i 
founded. They lay circulati f of | 
reports to the fact that stat state 
an investment banking firm a; heat 
rently studying the motor coy MSs 
financial picture. The reason: | agal 
praise the value of the stock in p37. 
of Edsel’s heirs. pel 
righ 
FOR WABASH POST ~— FF“! 
Wabash R.R. directors last » 4 Was 
elected Arthur K. Atkinson | p ber 
He succeeds Norman B. Pitcairn B nel 
moved to the. newly created pos: i 2 

board chairman. : B of 
Born in Denver 55 years ago, Ati (BY 
son worked for the Denver Co 
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Arthur K. Atkinson 

Grande R.R. (later the Denver & K I 

Grande Western), became assist t 
comptroller of the U. S. Railroad A | 
{ 
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out reorganization of the company : 
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\ P. Wins a Pair 


SEC drops all charges 


against Giannini’s Transamerica 
'Corp.; appeals court rules in its 


favor in California bank case. 


The never-say-die policy followed by 
A. P. Giannini’s giant ‘Transamerica 
Corp. in its long feuds with the Securi- 


I ties & Exchange Commission, ‘I'reasury 
| Dept., and Federal Reserve Board is still 


paying off. Last week “A. P.” learned 
with great satisfaction that: 

e Transamerica is officially “not guilty” 
of having filed false and misleading 
statements. After eight long years of 
hearings, SEC has finally decided to dis- 
miss permanently all such charges filed 
against the company (BW —Dec.3’38, 
037). 


e The Federal Reserve Board had no 


right to prohibit ‘Transamerica from 


acquiring stock in the Peoples Bank of 
Lakeport (Calif.). When Peoples Bank 


F was admitted to Federal Reserve mem- 
§ bership, the board stipulated that the 


membership would be canceled if ‘T'rans- 


— america ever acquired as much as 10% 
» of Peoples Bank’s outstanding stock 


(BW—Dec.2’44,p74). Now the U.S. 


| Court of Appeals has upheld Trans- 


america, ruled that the board exceeded 
its authority in imposing ‘such “dras- 
tically restrictive” conditions, and in 
forcing the bank out of the system after 
Transamerica had acquired a stock inter- 
est in it. 

¢ Supplementary Information—Dismis- 
sal of its Transamerica proceedings, the 
SEC reports, was based on the com- 
pany’s 1946 annual report. It included 
certain information supplementing data 
previously filed. The commission says 
“suficient public information” is now 
available “to enable investors to ap- 
praise the presently relevant facts.” 

Originally SEC had charged that 
many deficiencies existed in the filing 
of inaccurate and misleading reports. 
The Bank of America and other units in 
the Giannini setup were involved, as 
well as Transamerica itself. Financial 
statements questiored included one 
covering registration of ‘Transamerica 
stock in 1936 and the company’s 1937 
annual report. 

When proceedings opened, “A. P.” 
and his cohorts contended that the com- 
mission’s complaints were based “en- 
tirely on a theory of accounting.” And 
they added that almost everything with 
which SEC had found fault had been 
covered in a subsequent supplemental 
report. Throughout proceedings, the 
longest in SEC history, they maintained 
this position. : 

* Litigation—Transamerica first sued the 
!'ederal Reserve Board in its Peoples 

















THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 








OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


MARCH 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . .......-+- $ 99,557,188.94 
United States Government Obligations. . ... 199,348,472.78 


ee GEERNO, 6 Se ae be SAE ROS RO 12,144,230.87 
Dems Gee Cee. Sgn 6 4S ee ce Se lw 112,891,333.90 
Investment in Banking Premises. ....... 1,552,891.62 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 

oO, ee ee ee er ae ere eet ar er 1,860,846.85 
CERT TIMGTORE ok. oqo Gio Manin ce 40 eee « 894,905.17 
Other Assets . 2. ec ccecwreccceevvee 313,450.25 





$428,563,320.38 





LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) $10,000,000.00 
Surplus. . 2... eee eee 10,000,000.00 











Undivided Profits. ..... 3,114,715.36 $ 23,114,715.36 
en a ae ee oe ee ee ee eer 3,376,297.13 
Dividend on Capital Stock, Payable May 1, 1947 218,750.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 1,860,846.85 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. ........ 992,941.23 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . .... 735,896.53 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits. . . . . . $290,089,962.47 


Savings Deposits ....-.. 62,434,610.40 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 23,900,338.24 


U. S. Government War Loan 
PINE is bic) ae cae nee 21,838,962.17 398,263,873.28 


$428,563,320.38 











Contingent Liability on unused 
loancommitments .... $14,259,898.89 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$50,540,568.56 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 
U. S. Government war loan account, and for other purposes 


as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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They were reborn 
on their 100° birthday 


A s they get on in years, some firms, 
like people, require a general ex- 
amination, 


Such was the case of The Russell 
Manufacturing Company of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Founded in 1834, 
it grew and prospered, became one of 
the finest textile firms in New England. 
But as the Company neared its 100th 
anniversary, the market for its princi- 
pal lines—clutch facings, brake linings, 
elastic and non-elastic fabrics—began 
to change. There was a need to adapt 
the old line, to meet this change with 
new production methods and products. 


Historically a leader in its field, Rus- 
sell Manufacturing began to weaken in 
the face of severe competition. In its 
100th year, the Company underwent a 
complete overhauling. 

New blood was pumped into its top 
management. A skilled new team 
went aggressively to work, devel- 





MEMBER FEDERAL 








NEW YORK 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


oped new products to meet and beat 
competition, put in new methods of dis- 
tribution and reorganized finances. 


To help in the firm’s rebirth, the man- 
agement came to the Bank of Manhat- 
tan. The Bank studied the Company’s 
record, giving particular attention to 
its new management. Recognizing the 
new team’s drive and ability, the Bank 
decided to back it with several loans. 
These loans have all been repaid. 


Today, Russell Manufacturing, back 
in its old position of leadership, is the 
world’s largest maker of zipper tape 
and_Venetian blind tape. It also ranks 
high in the production of high-speed 
endless belts and automotive clutch fac- 
ings. The Bank of Manhattan is proud 
to have helped in this remarkable recov- 
ery and stands ready to help all such 
firms, not only with money but with 
friendly counsel based on broad 
business experience over the years. 














Bank case in the U. S. District rt ; 


San Francisco. The latter decid 
ever, that it had no jurisdictio 
case. It ruled that if cause of a 
isted, the cause should be file 
District of Columbia. This \ 
and a ruling in favor of the b 
handed down last year. 

The case was then taken to t)- U\ 
Court of Appeals in Washingt. .. | 
week that court upset the dist 
decision; pointed out that “fai 
Congress) to enact restrictive le; 
shows a legislative intent that 
tion of bank shares by holdi: 
panies shall not be unlawful.” 

An appeal by the board to tic § 
preme Court is possible. New \ 
bankers who are following t! 
closely, however, don’t think suc! 


likely. 


TO HEAD COTTON MART 


Gustave I. Tolson, long afi 
with the big cotton house of Geo 
McFadden & Bro., is slated to tal 
the presidency of the New York ( 
Exchange on June 2. He is n 
vice-president. 

Mississippi born, he joined Mcl 
den in 1913, has been with thx 





ever since—except during service in | 
World Wars. 
Tolson served a five-year stint 


Gustave I, Tolson 


China for McFadden; that led to his 
assignment to that country for active 
Army duty in World War II. He came 
out of service in 1945 with the rank ot 
lieutenant-colonel. 

As Exchange President, Tolson 
succeed Frank Knell, whose term is ¢x- 


piring. 
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OWNERS who do not believe in skimping, have 
placed more than 30,300 Otis elevators in the 
United States under Otis Maintenance service. 
We are responsible for the complete care of their 
elevator equipment, with rates fixed for a 
five-year period. 

If we skimped anywhere along the line — in 
design, manufacture, installation or service — it 
would soon result in repair losses which would 


come out of our pocket. 


so— we don’t skimp. Every part we make, 

every elevator we install and every service we 
perform is planned to give the most and to last 
the longest. 

Whether it’s installing the new, modernizing 

the old or maintaining the existing, Otis can serve 
you best. For the finest in vertical transportation 
call your local Otis office today. 
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Giving you... 


the Know-How’ 
for more successful 
employee relations 
in your plant... 


Here's a practical manual that supplies 
the key to sounder employee relations in 
plant and factory. It shows you both the 
“why” and “how” of managing men from 
a “human relations point of view.” It il- 
lustrates, with typical examples of good 
supervisor-worker relationships, how to 
improve your leadership techniques—how 
you can weld your workers into a more 
eficient and productive team. Particularly 
valuable are the timely pointers that help 
you increase your ability to communicate 
orders and ideas—both written and oral— 
more effectively to the workers under you. 


Just Published 
The Foreman in 
Manpower 
Management 


by Dr. L. M. Gilbreth 
Consulting Engineer, Professor of Management, Purdue U. 
and A. R. Cook 
Supervisor, mployee Relations Training Program, 
C.C.NLY 


199 pages, 6 x 9, $2.50 
Written by experts with ye 
the industrial relations field, this plain-talking 
book is a workshop manual you can use on the 
job from day to day. It goes a long way towards 
sulving the many problems of worker selection, 
placement, induction training, promotion, 
transfer and d face men respon- 
sible for the work of others. 


Gives you concise, how-to-de-it 
instructions on: 


@ how to develop the “human touch” 

@ how to improve your qualities of leadership 

@ how to improve your own personality 

@ how to express yourself better to your work- 
ers 

@ how to solve the “woman worker” problem 

@ how to handle the returning veteran 

@ how mueh to “fraternize”’ with your em- 
ployees 

@ how to encourage leadership in other work- 

ers 


irs of experience in 





smissal that 


SEE THIS 
BOOK 
10 DAYS 
FREE 


SSCSSSSSC SSS H CESSES SSCS TRER ESC ECSEESEC EERE eseEED 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 

330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

r e ser e Gilb and { \ The Forems 
Manpowe Management f 0 avs exXaminatior 
approva In ten days I w emit $2.50, plus postage, or 


Tositior RW -4-26-47 
h Canadian | write Embassy Book Co., 
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Few major manufacturers remained 

in the dark this week about their 1947 
wage bills. For their enlightenment, 
they could thank General Motors and 
the internal politics of the C.I.O. 
e Flood of Settlements—General Mo- 
tors had offered the leftist United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers a 15¢ 
increase in hourly payments and U.E. 
had snapped it up. ‘That was the cue 
United States Steel seemed to be await- 
ing. The corporation made the same 
offer to its union and, after Philip Mur- 
ray did a little soul searching, it was 
accepted. That broke the dam that had 
been holding back the impending flood 
of wage settlements since the first of 
the year. 

By the end of the week, the flood of 
new union-management agreements 
had reached such proporti-ns that it 
looked as though G.M. had_ repre- 
sented all industry in a bout of national 
bargaining. Announcements came so 
fast they left the impression that em- 
ployers were falling all over themselves 
to offer unions 15¢—“Divide it any way 
you like, boys, between wages and fringe 
matters.” And the unions’ weren't 
wasting much time accepting. 

As far as the public was concerned, 














2 Richmond Street E, Toronto 1 
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Steel Pact Breaks the Dam 


Flood of agreements follows 15¢ settlement. But firs! res 
breach was made by G.M. and ULE. Credit is due to internal .|0 
politics; left-wing U.E. was sparring for Philip Murray’s favor. 


although the telephone strike con 
and oka L. Lewis, in the wings, 

on the makeup he will use in hi 
appearance, the 1947 labor cri 
over. 

e Sudden Break—When the break 
it was so sudden that surface 
made up the picture. Only now 
those employers—large and small 
are influenced by the G.M. and 
settlements filling in the backg: 
appraising what happened in more | 
immediate terms. 

G.M. made its wage offer to | 
which bargains in the company’s 
trical manufacturing operations, 
der to avoid a protracted period of 1 
gotiation with the United Auto \\ 
ers, which bargains for its automotiy 
plant employees. The 15¢ figure 
a shade less than the U.A.W. would 
have taken gracefully. To settle on 
that figure with the auto workers would 
have required long haggling, perliap: 
even a Strike. 

e Explanation—The reason why UE 
grabbed it so eagerly is -woven int 
C.1.O. polities. U.E. is the largest, if 
not the most thoroughly controlled, 
labor organization in the C.I.O.’s left- 
wing. Hence, U.E. and its leadership 


Philip Murray (second from left) gets the credit—and congratulations—from 
his C.I.O. steelworkers for successful wage negotiations with U. S. Steel. 
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dere 
Permanent 
Magnets 

are Designed 


**FOR RESULTS 


The Indiana Steel Products Company 
offers you the advantages of the largest 
facilities in the world for the manu- 
facture of permanent magnets and com- 
plete permanent magnet sub-assemblies, 


> ©1946 The Indiana Steel Products Co. 


MAGNETS MAY DO IT BETTER 


Results that pay off in performance are the results you 

get in permanent magnets made by The Indiana Steel 
Products Company. Here permanent magnets are func- 
tionally designed and manufactured to meet exacting 
specifications for more efficient and economical performance 
of the device or instrument they serve. 


This Is No Secret Formula... 


The chart shows the typical demagnetization and energy 
product curves on which our engineers base their calculations. 
It shows the characteristics of various kinds of 
permanent magnet materials which can be expected 
in our production, and from which the optimum 
designs can be determined. Such fundamental 
information permits us to engineer the inside of your 
magnet so that each one will give you a maximum result. 


ALNICO (Cast and Sintered) ¢ CUNICO ¢ CUNIFE © VECTOLITE » SILMANAL 
Watch for Indalloy 


PERMANENT MAGNET PACKAGE ASSEMBLY 


Eliminate one of your most costly sub-assembly 
operations by allowing us to supply you with 
complete magnetic packages ready to install in 
your equipment. We accept the responsibility for 
assembly casualties and test procedure. The han- 
dling and shipping of brittle magnetic materials is 
vastly improved and losses reduced. Consult us 
for additional information and cost analysis. 
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«c=: ELECTRIC WATER 


COOLERS 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 443 4th AVE., NEW YORK 16 


Distributed in Canada by 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO 
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are in the direct line of anti-Con 
fire. 

This fire comes from grou; 
within and outside the union 
ment. It has begun to sear Phil: \| 
ray who, though no Communi 
pathizer himself, “‘protects” the 
left-wingers by refusing to allo 
enemies to gang up on them. I] 
tains such a policy for the 
“unity.” 

e Campaign From the Riglit—y) 
Communists, a minority, need tht p; 
tection; and to deprive them o: | 
the object of a C.I.O. right-win; 
paign. Murray, focus of the pr 
has begun to waver. 

The rightists, banking on the s 

ness of revolts against Communis! 
trol in some of the constituent (| 
organizations and on the effect on py 
lic opinion of a further deteri 
of American-Soviet relations, had 
pected Murray to lower his protectiy: 
shield above the C.I.0.’s left after he 
wound up his negotiations in stecl. 
U.E. was not ignorant of this p 
bility. 
e Answer From the Left—It played i: 
cards accordingly. A top U. E. offic: 
walked out of the negotiating sessio: 
with G.M., put in a long-distance 
“emergency” call to Pittsburgh, and 
told rather than asked Murray, “We're 
going to wind this up at 15¢. Any o! 
jections?” 

He was leading with a trump in tl 
game being played for Murray’s sup. 
port. He was reminding’ Murray that 
the left wing could establish the 
tional wage pattern through the unio: 
it controls. And if Murray turned | 
the left, that pattern could be esta 
lished without consultation and in 
way the head of the C.I.O. might no: 
like. 

e Immediate Effect—This kind of thing 
is highly persuasive to Murray. He h 
an immediate object lesson on how im- 
portant to his steelworkers is anything 
the U.E. does. When U.S. Steel offer 
his union 15¢, he did not take long t 
conclude that U.E. had let G.M. s 
the best offer he could get from the stc« 
corporation without a successful strike 
Some labor leaders consider that U1] 
sacrificed a few cents an hour, whic! 
it might have got for its members if it 
let the stronger unions in steel an 
autos carry the ball. But in return, th 
C.1.O, left wing has maneuvered itsel! 
into a position where it can mak 
strong claim on Murray’s favor. C.1.0.' 
“ted bloc,” therefore, comes out of the 
1947 round of bargaining considerabl 
strengthened in its fight for a strategi 
position within the labor movement 

e Gains Without Strikes—It is also note- 
ble that most of the unions, both 
and right in political makeup, come 
out of these negotiations as stronge! 
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organizations. They have demonstrated 
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‘ifor them in strike idleness. 


be l 
National War Labor Board. Was indus- 
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| Strike Causes 


Most strikes during 1946 were 
over economic issues. ‘That is why 
the broadening 15¢ an hour wage 
settiement pattern (page 100) is 
such an important omen of labor 
peace in 1947. 

According to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, problems of increas- 
B ing “take-home” pay in the face of 
F rising prices were of primary con- 
} cern to striking unions last year. 

From the standpoint of number of 
workers involved and cost in lost 
7 man-days, all other issues were 
relatively unimportant. 

These points were strongly em- 
 phasized in a new BLS report. 
} Union lobbyists on Capitol Hill 
picked them up. ‘The unions 
1 asked Congress to ponder the fact 
that the closed-shop, jurisdictional 
| disputes, and secondary boycotts 

actually accounted for only a 

minor number of strikes last year. 

Advocates of labor curbs have ar- 

gued that they are major factors 

in industrial unrest. 

Nearly half of the 4,990 work 
stoppages reported to BLS in 1946 
were due solely to wage disputes. 
Because these occurred in indus- 
tries which are major employers— 
such as the big electrical, steel, 
and automotive companies—they 
cost 81.9% of all lost man-days. 
The wage issue was an important 
factor in many other disputes 
which led to strikes. All together, 
an estimated 95% of all man-day 
losses for the year were due either 
wholly or in large part to stale- 
mated wage negotiations. 

Other strike causes, in the order 
of their importance: (1) union rec- 
ognition; (2) the closed-shop or 
union-shop issue; (3) job-security 
questions; (4) disputes over shop 
conditions; (5) interunion and 
intraunion disputes; (6) a wide va- 
riety of minor issues. 
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to their membership that they can win 
sizable wage gains without having to pay 
After the 
3/946 experience, such a demonstration 
fwas almost imperative. 

Even more concretely, however, the 








Fecurrent round of settlements has not 
fpnade inroads on the “union security” 


sition which the labor organizations 


fattained during the war. U. S. Steel, 
for example, wrote a maintenance-of- 


membership provision into its contract 
—for the first time voluntarily. It had 
in before at the direction of the 


tty ducking a fight on this issue? Or 
was it expecting that the question would 
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THIS charming small 
concrete homehas1,345 
sq. ft. of floor space. It 
such 







is One of several 
homes for which plans 
and specifications can 
be purchased from 
Loree & Sirrine, archi- 
tects, 120 N. Fourth 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
If you write them refer 
to Plan C-6. 
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This charming, firesafe 


CONCRETE HOME 


may easily be yours 


Concrete’s moderate first cost, plus 
its long life with low upkeep, give low 
annual cost. 

Be sure to get subfloors of rigid 
firesafe concrete. They won't sag or 
creak—won’t shake when children 
romp or dance. Concrete subfloors are 
the ideal base for hardwood, carpets, 
rugs or linoleum. They add much to 
the value of your home. 
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HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE —~—— 
AND WHAT WILL IT COST? 


Phone a local concrete masonry manufacturer for names of ar- 
chitects and builders experienced in concrete house construction, 
They know conditions in your community and can answer your 
questions about plans and costs. 

Take any plans or sketches you have obtained from any | 
source whatever to an architect. Have him show you how your 
home, regardless of architectural style, size or room arrange- 
ment—can be economically built with concrete walls and 
subfloors and a firesafe roof. 

Architect-designed houses stay young longer. 

We’ll send you free booklet on concrete house construciion. 
Distributed only in United States and Canada. 


ERE’S a “honey” veterans are 

waiting for—a new concrete 
home with charming exterior, inter- 
esting floor plan. 

Honeymoon cottage or millionaire’s 
mansion, a concrete house can be any 
size or architectural style you wish. 
Concrete can’t burn—can’t decay. 
Build with enduring concrete and be 
completely satisfied. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. A4d-12, 33 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
+..through scientific research and engineering field work 




















Rocket Freight 


means 


Faster Freight 
plus 


great care in stowing and handling your 

merchandise. One of our expert freight 

men may be able to study your problems 

and save you money. Contact the near- 

: { est Rock Island representative. Offices in 

Pe all principal cities. Or address J. W. Hill, 

Freight Traffic Officer, Rock Island 
Lines, Chicago, IIl. 
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FACTORIES AT 

FORD CITY, PA. 

SALEM, OHIO 
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be settled by federal legislation (page 
107)? A full answer would acknowledge 
that there was a little of both elements 
in the situation. 

e Foresight?—But it would also note 
something more. This may be the last 
year in a period of free-and-easy wage 
increases. Next year may be different. 


Or if not next.year, some fut :¢ 4, 
When the time comes when nd). 
has to fight for frozen wages, or {,, 
wage cut, a union leadershiy str), 
enough to control its me 
through a disciplined organizati 
take a lot of potential friction 0: : 
acceptance of the inevitable. 
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Resignations 


The language might have been 
considered unladylike in some circles, 
but its meaning seemed clear enough 
to the foreman. “You know what you 
can do with this job,” the woman 
employee had told him, ‘The way she 
put it left him with no doubt as to 
what she had in mind. It was her 
parting shot in an argument before 
she stomped out of the department, 
and, so far as the foreman was con- 
cerned, out of the employ of the 
Continental Can Co. 

But he was mistaken. The woman 
subsequently claimed she had not re- 
signed. Her union took up her case 
under the grievance machinery of the 
contract, and the dispute found its 
way to arbitration. The final award 
went against the company. The arbi- 
trator decided that “any statement 
... Short of ‘I am quitting,’ could not 
have shown a decision to quit her 
job.” 

Continental had a substantial lia- 
bility growing out of a unique case. 
But it also had a problem which is far 
from unique. That was to get a clear 
and administratable answer to the 
question of what constitutes a volun- 
tary resignation. The question, as a 
growing number of employers will 
now testify, can be far from aca- 
demic. 


Warning 


What Continental did was to see 
that the story of how its Mrs. Mala- 
prop got the last laugh went to its 
plant management all over the coun- 
try. Its medium was Trends, its ably 
edited internal newsletter on labor 
relations. It used the incident as the 
clinching argument in a warning to 
set up an efficient system of exit in- 
terviewing in all plants. 

The company’s observations are 
pertinent for all employers: 

“Determine the facts,” the firm 
told its local management. “Then let 
the employee resign, put him back 
on the job, or discharge him, as the 
situation warrants.” 





The exit interview came into wide 
use during the war at the behc.t of 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the Labor Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. It was sponsored by 
the federal government as a meclian- | 
ism which might cut down wasteful | 
labor turnover. Even if the interview 
did not discourage quits, it could ex- 
pose reasons why workers wanted to 
change jobs. In such event something 
could be done about those reasons. 
As a diagnostic device it had consid- 
erable usefulness, 





Restored 


Widely adopted during the war, 
the interview was widely abandoned 
when peace came. The gencral 
assumption was that the labor market 
was going to ease; that surpluses, in- 
stead of shortages, would be the post- 
war norm. But when excess man 
power failed to materialize, a good 
many companies restored wartime 
practices. 


Interviews , 


Continental’s exit interviews ar 
conducted by the plant personnel | 
manager, and they serve several pur- | 
poses. One objective is to find out 
if the employee really means to quit 
and why. But they are also cx- 
ploited to uncover criticism, to draw 
out suggestions, and to provide an- 
other chance for holding on to a 
competent employee. Written 1 
ords are kept to obviate misunder- | 
standings and baseless union charges. 

Through ‘Trends, Continental 
points out to its plant management 
that some employees may be i1 
pelled to stalk off in a huff, duck an 
exit interview, It asserts a full inves! 
gation should be made in any ca 
It makes a point which all employ: 
can find cogent: Every employee |ct 
go should understand the reason fo: 
his release. In cases of discharge. 
Trends points out: “It is a good pra 5 ( 
tice to give both the employee and 
the union a written statement of t! 
reasons.” 
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Steelmaker with a future 


Today he is working on the hot strip mill — 
an expert at rolling Armco special-purpose steels. 
Some day he may be selected and trained as 
foreman. Eventually, as ability and leadership develop, 
he may rise to still more responsible positions 
f- pethaps to an important executive post. 
Key jobs at Armco are filled from the ranks. 
» Confidence in their future is one important reason 
hy men like to work at Armco — why they take 
ride in producing the finest special-purpose steels, 
in developing new and better grades to meet 
xacting needs of manufacturers. 
| The interest of Armco men in quality is 
amportant to you. Men who like their work do it more 
ficiently . . . turn out an ever-increasing volume of 


—) 
bR 


the special-purpose steels developed by Armco. 

Just a few examples of these are Armco ZINCCRIP, 

the special zinc-coated sheet steel that can 

be severely formed without breaking the coating ... 
Armco Parntorip, the galvanized sheet that takes 
and holds paint ... and Armco ALuMINizED, the 
aluminum-coated sheet that resists heat and corrosion 
and has high heat-reflectivity values. 


Yes, Armco men know that greater demand for 
quality products helps assure more and better paying jobs. 
This demand grows as you are able to put more 
value and longer life into your products with Armco 
special-purpose steels. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 11101 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


O THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE FAMOUS ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS. 
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Molder of Metallic Words 


Nimble fingers glide over the keyboard 
with a deceptive ease...molten metal 
gushes against the brass matrices... and 
the clicking machine spews forth line 
after line of shining type. 

A linotype operator serves a long ap- 
prenticeship before he can set column 
after column of “clean” copy with the 
speed required in the publishing busi- 
ness. He can’t acquire his skill quickly. 

Neither can a company learn to build 
clutches and hydraulic drives in a few 
months... or even a few years. But 29 
years of specialized experience in de- 
signing and building power transmis- 
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CLUTCHES AND/MYDRAULIC DRIVES 
, 


Twi 


a 
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sion units enables the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company to meet the most exacting de- 
mands of hundreds of manufacturers 
and thousands of owners of equipment 
in which power is transmitted. 

It pays to have such experience work- 
ing with you in selecting the proper 
clutch or hydraulic drive for the speci- 
fic job you have to do, It will pay you 
to request the reliable recommenda- 
tions of experienced Twin Disc engi- 
neers in solving your power transmis- 
sion problems. 


Twin Disc CLutcu Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois) 


: Hydraulic 
Power Take-off 7 — Machine Tool 











Prisoners Sue 


Michigan convicts < 2ekin, 
back wages on warwork done}, 
jail. They claim they were sy} 
ject to the wage-hour ac’. 


The U. S. District Court in Gy»; 
Rapids, Mich., has been asked to w. 
tle an unique question of law: (,, 
prison inmates, working within pris, 
walls, claim protection of the f;. 
Labor Standards Act for their wor 

Suit for $1,000,000 in back yp. 

and damages recently was filed in ¢j 
federal court against the Gunn Fup 
ture Co. of Grand Rapids. Plaintg 
were 227 inmates of the Jacky; 
(Mich.) State Prison. They said the 
manufactured shell casings for thie coy, 
pany during the war. 
e Claim the Difference—The prisone; 
contended that they were paid on 
524¢ for a twelve-hour day, or $3.15 f;; 
a six-day week. They said they we 
entitled to receive, under federal |; 
the difference between that pay an 
what they would have received unde 
the legal minimum rate, They asked a] 
for time and one-half for all hours in 
excess of 40 per week. They want liqu: 
dated damages allowed by law. 

The wage-hour act does not cove 
“government employees,” but the p 
oners’ attorney claimed the group, in 
this case, did not fall into that category. 

The attorney’s bill of complaint said 
the company was a wartime contractor 
selling shell casings to the government 
It contracted for the prisoners’ labor, 








Michigan prison’ inmates = Fai! 
Bedunah and Charles Huntley, and 
225 others, have sued a war contracto! 
for $1,000,000. They allege the 52¢ 2 
day paid them for prison shop work 
was a wage-hour law violation. Hunt 
ley has a special grievance: His wat 





job cost him thumbs and index fing". 
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their output of products. Hence, 
pill claimed, the company was 
lly bound to observe minimum 
» standards and overtime laws. 
The plaintiffs also contended that 
fact that contracted work was done 
hin prison walls should not alter the 
tection intended by the federal 
- They maintained: The company 
pplied supervisors, set standards for 
rk. It also paid the Michigan Correc- 
Dept. an additional $5 a day per 
n for use of their labor. This was in 
ition to the inmates’ wages. 
Up to the Courts”—The company 
f not comment immediately. Wage- 
ur officials in Washington said that 
ir interpretation of the extent of 
ptection of prison labor was: 
;, | Um fl—(]) Coverage does not extend to 
Plaintg isoners who work in prison shops 
Jacks der control of prison officials. 
aid the (2) Coverage for those who work 
the con, tide the prison, under control of 
manufacturer, was open to debate. 
the Michigan case, wage-hour legal 
visers said the decision on coverage 
»s “purely a matter for the courts.” 





> in the 
MN yr. 















Prisoner 
aid on] 


3.15 for 


‘Y Wc’ The Gunn case is important as 
ral lay, i recedent for Michigan. It may prove 
AY aici) have broad significance for wartime 
‘ims ntractors in other states as well. Bars 
“) Mijainst use of prison inmates for private 
-_ \ Mfoduction were relaxed generally for 
'{t' Bfartime contractors during the period 
t com 2 depleted labor force. If Michigan 
« “tons” win their suit against Gunn, 
'€ Ps Many contractors may find such war- 
ri \ ime laborers belatedly expensive, 
LOry, 
nt said 


OW TO LABOR LAW 


* Major industrial wage settlements this 
4001, Beek (page 100) will strengthen Presi- 
pnt Truman’s hand. The Administra- 
on undoubtedly will use them as an 
ument against putting into effect the 
ike-control bill beginning to emerge 
iom Congress. ‘The comparatively 
eaceful labor situation they will bring 
ssens the possibility that a presiden- 
al veto can be overridden. 

The House last week passed (308 to 
07) its version of an omnibus labor 
ill. But first it stiffened the terms of a 
heasure drafted by its labor committee. 
It inserted a ban against strikes by 
bvernment employees, and it barred 
ployers, as well as employees, from in- 
ustry-wide bargaining. The committee 
ill would have denied bargaining rights 
D Communist-led unions; the floor 
mended it to include all unions whose 
ficers had ever been Communists. 

As the Senate began consideration of 
ms bill, it was apparent that even its 
Milder curbs might not find their way 
to law at this session. Barring a new 
foal strike July 1 which might arouse 
nt BeVashington to stronger action, outlook 
var [ep for either a mild labor law or no new 


pbor law at all (BW—Apr.19’47,p92). 


tractor 
ment, 
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can protect two or more areas from fire 
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IE you have two or more extra-hazardous processing areas or store 
rooms in your plant, you can safeguard them with one C-O-Two carbon 
dioxide system. The instant a fire starts in any one of the spots, simply 
turn a selector valve to flood the threatened space with clouds of cold, 
dry carbon dioxide gas. The fire is stopped quickly and easily. 


C-O-Two is especially recommended for fires in electric equipment, 
motors, solvent tanks, spray booths, and flammable liquid storage. It is 
non-conducting, non-contaminating, non-deteriorating. It penetrates 
the smallest crevices and equipment, finishes, or fabrics. 


Find out more about modern, clean carbon dioxide fire protection. Write 
for your free copy of ‘‘C-O-Two Kills Fire ... . Saves Life!” 


Saves Life.” 
Name oe eS en 


Title eee 








Company = aa 
Address. 











Please send me your free booklet, ‘“‘C-O-Two Kills Fire . . . 
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“Teletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





1 Let a Graybar Teletalk 
< f Specialist Show How to 
Save Time with Teletalk 


hol ae @ Today “Teletalk” is widely used 
| by businesses large or small—by 
te stores, garages, bakeries, doctors’ 


offices, large company offices and 

F plants. Adding convenience to 

peed t daily routine and saving time is as 
important to small business as to 
; f large. It improves service in small 
retail organizations—it saves time 
in large organizations—eliminat- 
ing inter-office travel. The wide 
variety of models makes it pos- 
sible to select the correct “Tele- 
talk” installation to meet specific 


needs. 


A Graybar “Teletalk” Specialist 
Ty 4 will gladly help you with recom- 
mendations as to the best model 
*Teletalk” for your purpose. For 
convenience, call the nearest Gray- 
bar office listed in the classified 
section of your phone book or 


write to the address listed below. 


seers die 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Miners’ Homes: Study in Contrasts 


| 





Good housing has been provided in many major coal mining areas. But 
many other mine families have been bypassed “with regard to quality of 
shelter and sanitary facilities essential to healthful living.” 

Such were the Navy’s conclusions in a 340-page report. made for the Dept 
of Interior. The United Mine Workers claimed it substantiated charges of 
owner negligence. However, the National Coal Assn. complained that “slum 
conditions are the exception, not the rule,” said miners and their union 
must share blame for substandard conditions. 

But the miners’ plight in many areas had been dramatized. The Nav 
had presented U.M.W. a strong weapon to be used when bargaining with 
operators is resumed next week. Meanwhile, electrical appliance distributors 
noted mine-home needs—and wages—and saw a huge market to be tappped. 








Housekeeping and housing make a difference in Kentucky kitchens. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


aarar! 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Contract department head finds “Teletalk” 
convenient to get quick information. 


Here a salesman has a question answered 
without leaving his desk. 


View shows office supervisor of 
Simmons Company Contract De- 
partment placing call to co-worker. 


At the Simmons Co. Interoffice-Travel is 
Largely Eliminated by the Use of Teletalk 


@ The Simmons Company of New 
York, manufacturers of the famous 
Beautyrest mattress, found it neces- 
sary to provide a means of instant 
communication between offices and 
personnel in their contract depart- 
ment. ‘“Teletalk”’ was chosen for this 
purpose. It not only accomplished its 
original purpose with a considerable 
saving in time, but also interoffice- 
travel has largely been eliminated. 

It is time consuming petty running 
around that consumes so much office 
time that can be entirely eliminated 
with a ‘“Teletalk” intercommunica- 
tion system. Office routine is im- 
proved—efficiency is improved and 
the amount of work that can be 
turned out is greater. The same kind 
of time savings that have been made 
for the Simmons Company can also 
be made for you with “Teletalk.” 


“Teletalk” is available in a variety 
of models that are practically tai- 
lored to meet the requirements of 
businesses, large or small. Their qual- 
ity construction assures clear natu- 
ral tone—youcan recognize the voice. 
Call your nearest “Teletalk” dis- 
tributor today. You'll find him listed 
in the intercommunication section 
of your telephone book. If you don’t 
find him listed, write direct to Web- 
ster Electric Company, Racine, Wis- 


consin. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 


and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 

















Established 1909 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 





‘Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’’ 


— 
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Whether you're in a hurry or have lots of time 
—call us for Steel 


















of Service 


FOR STEEL USERS 





E hope you aren’t always in a “jam” when you call us for 

W steel. But when you are, we will give you the fastest pos- 

sible service. And for anticipated needs, you can depend upon 
us to give your orders exacting attention. 

Whether you need a pound or a ton of steel—whether you 
require Stainless, High Strength or Alloy Steels . . . Hot Rolled 
or Cold Finished Bars, Structural Shapes, Plates, Sheets, Machin- 
ery, etc.—call, wire or write our warehouse nearest you for 
prompt, dependable service. . 


United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., BRUnswick 2000 
P. O. Box MM 

BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., Gilmor 3100 
P. O. Box 2036 i 

BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), STAdium 9400 
P. O. Box 42 

CLEVELAND (14) 1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 

MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott St., Mitchell 7500 
P. O. Box 2045 

NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer a. Bigelow 3-5920 
P. O. Box 479 REctor 2-6560 

BErgen 3-1614 

PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 

ST. LOUIS (3) 21st & Gratiot Sts., P.O. Box 27 MAin 5235 

TWIN CITY 2545 University Ave., NEstor 7311 


St. Paul (4), Minn. 


Umea STATES STEEL 






































Annual Pay Triefit«« 


-tim 


U.A.W. contract with aydimmyme" 


parts maker guarantecs 14M. 


hours’ wages a year to workafemende 


. ’ es rant 
with two years’ seniority. Be otia 
stabi 

The United Auto Worke: (C [lier it 
has stuck its foot in the a: nual-y.Jlm ouat 
door. i0d, 
Guaranteed pay for autom. tive y,mmrs, ¢ 
ers has been a major long-teri) objc.:/ii— wee 
of the union; until recently it hia; j:/lien SI 
to get any management acceptance, } cials 
now a Chicago company—\larer,,mmMar 
Automotive Products, Inc., since ):icem 
one of U.A.W.’s friendliest ¢imp|o,imm con: 
—has agreed to try it. An expcrinemmsum 
one-year guarantee of 40 nornial \ecmbject 


pay (carefully limited and circuinscr},qimmich 
was written into Maremont’s ]9474apj0r | 


contract with U.A.W. tly 
e Milestone—The union hailed the pm ag" 
clause as a significant gain, and as reqqmCore 
nition that an annual wage is desir)ijqmpst © 
It made clear that the terms f, by, 1 
short of the union objective—a full ye: | 
guarantee of pay on the basis of 4()-h cot 
work-weeks—but it said that a notajggont 
beginning had been made. anag 


U.A.W. locals in other plants tomes. 
quick action to adopt the Maremog™ OO" 
plan as a model in their own nesormed f 
tions. So far, there have been no take T 
e Provisions—The Maremont contre‘: 
guarantees annual earnings of not ls llow 
than 1,600 times their basic hourly nee! 
to all employees who have been on time N 
payroll at least two years. Overtime aif }&Y 
incentive pay received by employesmeY® 
count against this guarantee. Last yequ"™ 
incentive pay averaged between 2 
and 25% of total earnings. If this m 
continues during the current contm{ 
year, the company guarantee wou 
assure only 32 weeks’ work on a 4()-hou 
basis—less if there is any substantu 
overtime work. : 

The company has written other lin 
itations into the contract. The guarar 
tee will be abated for any “act of God 
stoppages—due to “floods, fires, a 
other elements beyond the control 0 
the company.” It also will be inopen 
tive for the duration of any strike « 
work stoppage, legal or illegal. Time lo: 
by an employee for personal reasons, (j 
for disability, is to be deducted. 

e Interplant Transfers—Maremont :! 
reserves the right to transfer worke 
among its various plants in the Chicag 
area—without loss of seniority. Purpox 
of this is to keep the men employed 
and thus to minimize the company’ 
liability. The contract specifies th 
accounts are to be balanced at the en 
of the contract year. At that time, from 
any amounts due workers the compat! 









can deduct outside income which wor 
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received during layoffs—cither from 
time or interim jobs or from unem- 
ment compensation benefits. 
e guarantee clause is to stay in 
ct one year only. If the contract is 
nded beyond its expiration date, the 
rantec will end unless specifically re- 
potiated at that time. 
Stability-Maremont docs not con- 
or it s es a financial risk through 
guarantee plan. During the 1932-33 
jod, the companys worst in recent 
1s, 60% of employees worked a full 
weeks. Maremont’s plants have not 
pn shut down in the past 70 years, 
cials report. 

Maremont’s basic products are re- 
cement parts for automobiles. Hence 
considers itself a manufacturer of 
sumer durable goods; finds it is not 
biect to the seasonal fluctuations 
bich make guaranteed pay difficult for 
jjor automotive manufacturers. It re- 
tly expanded operations to include 
d the nem agricultural division. 

ordial—Ever since U.A.W. signed its 
t contract for Maremont plants in 





I as rec 


] ’ 
cesirah 
5 fl) daly, 1943, relations have been cordial. 
full yefamme plant local has been criticized 
f 40)-h communist-dominated, but Mare- 


1 notajggont has escaped the troubles which 
BBanagement sometimes has with leftist 
ints toog_meals. 
faremoqam Company policies are generally cred- 
negotqmed for the good labor relations—and 
0 takeqme record of no work stoppages since 
contngie 40. For instance, Maremont has long 
not kdggllowed a policy of racial nondiscrim- 
irly pagpation; 50% of its 1,400 employees 
on time Negroes, and they are upgraded at 
‘me anil! levels on equal basis with white em- 
ploveqqmovees. Also, U.A.W. has a union-shop 
bntract, and what it considers to be a 


‘ 4H odel grievance procedure. 
his Tal 
labor Peace Comes to 


Btrikebound Railroad 


r Jing Peace came to the strike-torn Toledo, 
anagmeotia & Western Railroad last Mon- 
Cod py—ending the country’s longest and 
_ gnqloodiest remaining strike. The walkout, 
“ol ogy Members of the 13 striking railroad 
spenggrotherhoods, had tied up operation of 
ke ogee toad since Oct. 1, 1945. The railroad 
, Joammen went back to work as a result of a 
_gmttlement negotiated by executors for 
e estate of the road’s slain president, 
.meeorge P, McNear (BW —Mar.22’47, 
97). 
Union spokesmen said that the men 
fent back under rules, pay, and work- 
‘agg conditions currently in effect on 
‘Mather roads. Strikers retained full sen- 
rity rights. About 500 of them were 
wolved in the settlement. 
End to Strife—The settlement thus 
tought to a close McNear’s 20-year bat- 
fe ith the unions over what he termed 
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nion ““‘feather-bed”’ rules. He had main- 
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HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 








The SoundScriber Portable—the only self-contained portable 
dictation machine—keeps you “on top of your job”—gets 
things done any time, anywhere. 
As your lightest piece of luggage when you take off on a trip 
for a weekend, it simplifies your work and links you with the 
office more completely than a telephone. 
© Executives, salesmen, and professional people are today 
speeding their work wherever they happen to be via the 
feather-light SoundScriber dise—which mails at regular letter 
postage. Both portable and desk-type SoundScriber electronic 
recorders are simple, trouble-free, and as easy to use as a telephone. 
SoundScriber has given business a way to dispense with a 
high percentage of its paper work... freeing secretaries for 
more important tasks. But when typing 7s called for, secretaries 
do it quicker...easier...more accurately...at lower cost 
because the SoundScriber electronic Transcriber—a _ secretary’s 
machine—is engineered to the way they work. 
Buy no dictating machine without first investigating Sound- 
Scriber — foremost in the field, facilitating American business as 
no other mechanical aid since the typewriter! Distributors every- 
where. Mail the coupon today for complete and detailed descrip- 
tion of the SoundScriber system for getting things done! 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. 8-4 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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GET YOUR MESSAGE THROUGH 














with the RCA 2-station 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


The quickest link between executive 
and secretary ... doctor and reception- 
ist...in retail store...any two stations 
in office or home. Two talk-listen units, 
amplifier, 100 feet of connecting wire, 
easily and quickly installed. Write to 
Dept. 21-D2, for details. 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIC CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, M.S. 

















PAPER is not an inert substance. It 

hos varied chemical and physical 
properties 
is widely applicable for component 


takes many forms 


uses as well as for individualized 
industrial wrapping and packaging 
Many times a| Central engineered 
papet has been used to replace| more 
expensive materials and still make a 
better product 

Consult Central Paper Engineers 
about applications for papers with 
special properties in your product 
Their experience and expert advice is 
yours for the asking 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 
2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michig 
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tained that the unions required him to 
hire more men than he considered 
necessary. 

The long-drawn-out struggle with the 
brotherhoods was dotted with frequent 
court actions and sporadic acts of vio- 
lence. Dynamitings and the shooting of 
two union pickets by railroad guards in 
February, 1946, were two of such inci- 
dents that occurred during the strife. 
Although no connection with the labor 
dispute has been established, McNear’s 
slaying from ambush last month marked 
the end of hostilities. His killer has 
never been caught. 

Under terms of his will a trust was 
created for the benefit of his family. 
Administration of the T.P.&W. was 
placed in the hands of two attorneys as 







trustees. Immediately after t 
filed, the trustees announced : 
seek resumption of full opera: 
road as soon as possible. 
e Bought at Auction—McN. 
the 239-mi. railroad in 192 
ceiver’s auction for $1,300,00 
In 1929, McNear claimed } 
first strike the powerful railr 
hoods had ever lost. He o1 
from the road until a goven 
ducted election in 1940. Ano: 
in March, 1942, brought ¢g 
seizure and a labor truce. 
lasted until the government 
the road to McNear in the fal 
then the brotherhoods prompt'y \ 
out again. A few months ago, \ec\. 
resumed partial operation. 
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A year or so ago there was no 

touchier subject with plant managers 
and company executives than the 
roductivity of labor. They were 
Samed by a huge public demand for 
increased output. Lately, some of 
that pressure has eased off. But, as 
management searches for ways to 
keep costs in line, the real urgency 
of productivity remains. 
e Brighter Picture—However, with 
the dislocations of reconversion 
straightening out, more and more 
plants have found that the productiv- 
ity picture is not so bleak as it once 
looked. For instance, a big machin- 
ery manufacturer, who had a disas- 
trous strike in 1946, now finds that 
his main plant is producing almost 
twice as much per man as before 
the strike. 

One reason the record looks better 
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Labor Productivity Begins to Climb Again 


now is that the long-run trend toward 
higher productivity per man-hour 
beginning to reassert itself. 

Over a period of years, 
steady gains in productivity can ; 
to an impressive total. This shows 
clearly in a series of estimates that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1a 
off for its ambitious study of what . 
full employment economy would | 
like in 1950 (BW —Feb.15’47,p15). 
e No Forecast—BLS specifically di. & 
owns the figures as forecasts, pointing J 
out that elaborate studies of each in & 
dustry would be necessary to mak 
any accurate prediction of futur 
productivity. 

Nevertheless, as a rough guide t 
long-term trends, the BLS figure 
give an idea of how changes in some 
of the major industries are likely to 
compare with each other. 


De 


Estimated percent gain in man-hour productivity by industries from 1939 through 1950 at full employment 
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The Moscow conference has failed to settle any major issue. 





As a result, the whole future of the United Nations is at stake. 
as 

Actually, two courses of action are still open: 

(1) Before calling another meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
the U. S. and Russia can hold an informal two-country discussion. 

Objective would be to agree on minimum terms for a German peace set- 
tlement. Unless the U.S. and U. S.S. R. can reach agreement, there is no 
reason for calling a larger conference. 








If there’s an agreement, the plan would then be presented to a full con- 
ference. UN would then guarantee whatever settlement is reached. 

(2) If no compromise between Russian and Western blocs is possible, the 
breach between them would widen rapidly. 

Two worlds would then race to see which is ultimately to dominate. 

® 

Russia is obviously still gambling that time is on its side. 

Kremlin advisers believe that the German economy cannot be effectively 
restored unless they permit the country to be unified. They also hold to the 
old ideological conviction that communism thrives on poverty and political 
chaos. e 

In Austria they have this same stake, and one more. 

If they lose their hold at Vienna, their position in neighboring Hungary 
is jeopardized. The Hungarians are largely anticommunistic. Given a 
chance, they are likely to swing into the Western bloc. 

Moscow wants Austria as a buffer state as long as possible. 

2 

Washington's postion has been strengthened at Moscow. 

Secretary Marshall’s blunt refusal to capitulate on German issues was 
vastly strengthened by this country’s stand on Greece and Turkey (page 117). 

Also, France is more likely to support basic U. S. policy than it was two 
months ago. The promise of more coal from the Ruhr has cracked opposition 
in Paris. 








* 
Washington’s economic program is ready to function aggressively. 
German production is being boosted. So far, the schedules are within 
the limits of the Potsdam agreement. But the Anglo-American Zone will be 
in a position by fall to jump these limits quickly if the unification deal with 
the U.S. S. R. fails. 





& 

Washington will receive many more requests for aid like those from 
Greece and Turkey. 

Korea, Italy, and the Philippines will need more help (BW—Apr.19 
‘47,p107). 

But the U. S. will become hard-boiled about loans. 

Truman advisers in Washington say now that another $5 billon may be 
enough to carry out the rehabilitation program. Beyond that, the World 
Bank and other established international credit agencies, along with private 
capital, would be expected to handle the business. 

a 

Surprisingly, the world’s capacity to absorb loans effectively may set 
the limits on international lending. 

Realistic credit ratings will most likely be established by the World 
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Bank or private lenders. Under them, borrowing countries will be forced to 
show that loans can be used productively. 

Deliveries of heavy machinery, in demand everywhere, are limited by 
the productive capacity of half a dozen countries, topped by the U.S. Britain 
is a poor second. Canada, Sweden, Switzerland, and Belgium just about 
complete the present list of potential suppliers. 

Many potential customers lack even the engineers to draw up the 
necessary specificiations. Others—like India, China, Brazil, would be unable 
to operate the vast industrial plants and power installations now in blueprint 
form. For these the manufacturer will also have to supply trained managers. 

om 

In this possible race between the powers, the U.S. has immediate 
advantages over the U. S. S. R. 








Russia can‘t possibly reach the goals of the first postwar five-year-plan 
without imported equipment. 

This is the reason for the stubborn insistence on the maximum transfer 
of German reparations now. It also accounts for the Soviet demand for 
huge deliveries out of current production if output is allowed to go beyond 
the Potsdam levels. 

Best source of heavy equipment is the U. S. This may yet prove to be 
Washington’s strongest bargaining point. To win a priority on large orders 
for special machines, Moscow may yet yield on basic German issues. 

e 

U. S. exports of luxury goods are likely to fall considerably below last 

year’s postwar bulge. 








Sweden's recent move to ban nonessential imports (BW—Apr.5’47,p113) 
in order to save dollar exchange for basic supplies may soon be duplicated in 
Switzerland and other countries. 

Britain’s boosting of the tobacco tax (page 118) is deliberately framed 
to save $30 million normally spent on Virginia tobacco. Government buying 
of such other bulk items as dried eggs can also be expected to be cut. 

Heavy equipment exports from the U.S. stand to gain as countries 
abroad take measures to safeguard supplies of dollar exchange to meet com- 


mitments in this line. 
eS 


Despite an unexpectedly large shipment of natural rubber from 
Malaya, last year, not all Far Eastern commodities are doing as well as rubber. 

Tin experts meeting in Brussels last week revised output estimates 
sharply downward. Production this year is expected to reach only 117,000 
tons, in place of the 142,000 scheduled last fall. Estimated output for 1948 
is cut from 198,000 to 163,000 tons (page 22). 

so 

Realization is growing abroad that loans aren't likely to be granted 
except when specific developments projects are planned. Hence, the U. S. 
market is being scoured by foreigners for engineers and technicians to help 
handle industrial planning. 


Watch for news, in the near future, of an outstanding new U. S. firm 
to handle just such contracts. 








This firm has already contracted to build more than a dozen factories 
and mills in as many foreign countries. 

One of its biggest contracts—but not the biggest—is procurement of 
some $50 million of American equipment for Argentina’s giant $100 million 
steel mill. 
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ongress has approved the $400 mil- 
grants to Greece and ‘Turkey— 
3) million for Greece (BW —Apr.19 
4 p48), $100 million for ‘Turkey. 
Business interest in these expendi- 
mes goes beyond their military or 
Hategic importance. Where the money 
snot for direct economic aid, it may, 
y its stabilizing influence, promote 
tensive private or public economic in- 
tment and industrial expansion (BW 
WMar.22'47,p15). This is certainly the 
msc in Turkey, where a vast five-year 
Jan is on the drawing boards. 
pStrictly Military—The State Dept. 

s made no bones about the purpose 
# the $100 million gift to Turkey. It 
ppurely military. It is all to be spent 
Hor the armed forces or to a lesser 
Btent for economic projects directly 
@ated to Turkish security.” It will sub- 
SBtute dollar military aid for Turkish 
filitary spending which is now a drain 
the Turk budget. 
|The U.S. does not expect the $100- 
Million to be paid back. The State 
pt. has brushed aside all suggestions 
at Turkey ship chrome and manganese 
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What's Ahead for Turkey? 


U. S. grant of $100 million to be used entirely for military 
grposes. This will relieve drain on Turkish budget, free large sum 
@ industrial rehabilitation. New five-year plan is under way. 


ore to the United States. This would 
hit at Turkey’s cash export income. 

e Balanced Budget—Nevertheless, Tur- 
key’s current financial position is im- 
portant. ‘he budget is balanced at 
about $320 million. Military expendi- 
tures comprise about 45% of the total. 
The $100-million U.S. gift will thus 
equal about 75% of a year’s military 
expenditures. 

Turkey is not poor now. During the 

war, its gold beliines grew from 26 
tons to 200 tons (about $250 million). 
Most of the gold is now slated for 
spending on industrialization. 
e Under Britain’s Wing—Turkey has 
long been a British sphere of influence. 
In consequence, Britain spent vast sums 
in Turkey during the war to prevent 
sales to Germany. London shipped rail- 
road equipment and arms and improved 
Turkey’s port facilities. 

The United States has already pro- 
vided Turkey with funds totaling $131- 
million. About $30 million has not yet 
been spent. Of the total, $90 million 
was lend-lease; $10 million came from 
the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 






Commissioner; $28 million from the 
Export Import Bank (Turkey wanted 
$500 million); and $3 million from the 
Maritime Commission. 

During the war the U.S., too, spent 

hundreds of millions for Turkish (and 
Spanish) strategic materials to keep 
them from the Axis. 
e Debt Record—Until the nationalist 
government of Kemal Ataturk, which 
came to power in 1923, ‘Turkey was a 
bad financial risk. From 1854 to 1914, 
foreign borrowing totaled over a billion 
dollars. ‘he International Administra- 
tion of the Ottoman Debt, established 
in 1881, made some sense out of re- 
payment by scaling the debt down and 
allocating Turk income on foreign ac- 
count. — 

The state debt more than doubled 

during the recent war, to $1,200,000,- 
000. It is largely held internally at 7‘ 
Debt service takes about 20% of ordi- 
nary revenue. 
e Trade Pattern—Before the war, Tur- 
key’s trade had veered heavily toward 
Germany. From 25% in 1933, Ger- 
many’ s share in Turk imports rose to 
51% in 1939. From 19% in 1933, Ger- 
many’s share in Turkish exports rose to 
about 40% in 1939. The U.S. ac- 
counted for about 10% of ‘Turk exports 
and imports in 1938. Tobacco com- 
prises 20% to 30% of all Turkish ex- 
ports. Cotton, raisins and other dried 
fruits, and wool and mohair are other 
major export items. 

Turkey has had rigid foreign ex- 
change controls since 1929. Import per- 
mits for all but essentials have (until 
recently) been hard to come by. Tur- 
key has had barter and clearing agree- 
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~ ments with most countries except the 


United States. The 1939 U. S.-Turkey 
trade agreement stipulated that 11% of 
free foreign exchange be reserved to pay 
for U.S. goods. 

Britain stepped into the trade picture 

in the gs Sega A clearing agrec- 
ment in 1935, revised a year later, set 
up a joint company to manage an im- 
portant part of Turk exports to assure 
payment to Britain for certain deals 
(the Karabuk steel mill, ships, and 
wheat). In 1938, Britain gave Turkey 
$30 million for arms, endiaee $50 mil- 
lion for commercial imports (50% to be 
from the United-Kingdom). 
Part Socialized—Although Turkey’s in- 
dustry was originally encouraged by for- 
cign capital, manufacturing, mining, 
banking, utilities, and transport are now 
government-controlled. Thestate man- 
ages the production and sale of tobacco, 
salt, matches, alcohol, and petroleum, 
among other things. 

Taking a leaf from the Soviet note- 
book (and $8 million in gold from the 
State Bank in Moscow) Turkey launched 
a five- -year plan in 1934. The Soviet 
funds were for a big textile develop- 
ment. The first plan was followed by 
another. 

Ataturk’s industrial plans pulled Tur- 
key up by the bootstraps. Textile, steel, 
paper, and flour mills, glass and_ soap 
factories, sugar and olive «il refineries, 
canneries, and tanneries blossomed. 
New domestic output supplanted cot- 
ton and wool imports to an important 
degree. Sugar imports were cut by beet 
growing. 

e Trade Agreements—Turkey’s postwar 
industrial plans may run to a billion dol- 
lars. War-accumulated reserves are al- 
ready being spent. Groping for sources 
of supply to replace Germany, Ankara 
has signed a - ae trade agreements 
with European nations, including 
Balkan states. Ships have been bought 
in the United States, Norway, and Italy. 
Czechoslovakia is supplying $12 million 
(which may be increased to $36 mil- 
lion) in railroad equipment (BW—Mar. 
8’47,p104). Machinery and equipment 
in quantity are being ordered in Britain. 

Turkish technical missions have been 
canvassing the U.S. market for tech- 
nical and material aid in industrializa- 
tion plans. Nine Americans have re- 
cently signed up with the Turkish gov- 
ernment to streamline communications, 
working in teams of three on telephones 
and telegraph, railways, and shipping. 
e The Five-Year Plan—Last year an in- 
ternal loan (of more than $50 million) 
was authorized to finance the five-year 
plan. Additional funds will be sought 
both from the United States and from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion & Development. 

No integrated plan -has been pub- 
lished, but many specific projects have 
been announced: 


e Chemicals: Plants to produce nitric 
acid (6,000 metric tons) and nitrates 
(30,000 tons) are to be built at Kutahya. 
Other plants will manufacture caustic 
soda (6,000 tons), sodium carbonate 
(20,000 tons), and copper sulphate and 
carbon disulphide (no capacity revealed). 
e Textiles: The linen mill at Bakirkoy 
will be expanded. The cotton mill at 
Halkpinar. will be enlarged to raise 
printed-goods output to 25 million 
square meters. Two thread mills (of 
6,000 and 2,000 tons) will be set up at 
Halkpinar, and a mohair yarn and fabric 
mill at Brusa. 

e Cellulose: A packing paper and card- 
board mill is to be built at Izmit, with 
total capacity of 19,500 metric tons. 
Bonding material for paper manufac- 
ture (13,000 tons) will be produced near 
Artvin. A 600-ton fiber-wool mill and a 
600-ton cellophane plant will be built 
at Gemlik. 

e Cement: The plant at Sivas will be 
expanded to 90,000-ton capacity, and 
capacity for 6,000,000 square meters of 
black cement slabs installed. At Kara- 





Balance Under Stress 





British smokers this week were 
being pinched by Hugh Dalton’s 
balanced budget. To save some 
$30 million on U.S. tobacco im- 
ports, Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer boosted duty on to- 
bacco 50%. This upped the price 
of a pack of cigarettes from about 
47¢ to 67¢. 

Though unit tobacco sales skid- 
ded after the announcement, Brit- 
ishers were spending about as 
much as before but smoking less. 











. British car manufacturers are not smug 





buk, cement slag capacity of 7 

day will be built. 

e Steel: At the Karabuk wor.,, ; 
steel capacity will be expandec to >) 
000 tons; a fine-gage wire mi 
built; plate and sheet capacit, \;\) J 
enlarged to 30,000 or 45,00 to 
30,000-ton pipe mill and a : 
mill of 30,000-ton capacity 
built. 

































Autos for Export 


Vauxhall production nea, 
prewar mark; export averag, 
exceeded. But Britons worried 
about coming U. S. competitor, 


LONDON-—General Motors Con 
British affiliate, Vauxhall Motors Ltd 
has pushed its production back to with 
10% of its prewar mark, It has sy 
passed its prewar export figures by 10% 
¢ Rolling Along—The company had ty 
rebuild its assembly line after the wa, 
Hence, production of cars in the fir 
quarter of last year was only 564 unit 
When the plant got rolling, however 
_— output reached 53, 586 units—19, 
722 passenger cars and 33,864 commer 
cial vehicles. 

Vauxhall exports totaled 22,867 \ 
hicles in 1946 (10,243 cars and 12,624 
commercial vehicles). They went chied 
to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
Denmark, India, and Argentina. Export 
in 1937-38 averaged 20,474 vehicles 4 
year. 

Present plant capacity, according to 
the company’s annual report just issued, 
has been brought nearly up to the rat 
reached just. before the war: betwee 
80,000 and 90,000 units a year. 
eU.S. Models Compete—However 


about their lead in export markets. One 
glance at competitive prices tells wh 
In the distant Australian market, sf 


cylinder American cars of 30 h.p. (f@ 5 
cording to British h.p. calculation) acy I 
in the same price class with 10 hp. 
four- and six-cylinder British types. of 
instance: t ' 
© Vauxhall’s 14-h.p., six-cylinder “Serf 
ior”—chassis exported for assembly i f¥ ‘ 
Australia—costs £A609. (The Australia 
pound is valued at $3.23.) . ¢ 
@ The American Chevrolet, with a 2 

h.p., six-cylinder engine, sells ob on - ; 


a little more: £A661 (Skymaster) anf 
£A682 (Fleetmaster). : 
© Standard’s 8-h.p. and 14-h.p., fout 
cylinder models sell for £A550 and 
£A720. The Riley 12-h.p., four sells for 
£A1,269 and the Wolsley 18-h.p. st 
sells for £A1,073. 

© Canada-built Ford 32.5-h.p. eights 
cost only £A668. The American Piya 
outh (25-h.p. six) and Pontiac (30-hp 
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Low-cost duplication 


AND PROMPT 
DELIVERY, TOO! 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MODEL 91—takes pride in its,work ... 
results you're proud of. Clear, easy-reading copies 


MODEL 90—popular efficiency popular price. gives you 
Quick, economical duplication forthe smaller school, 


the growing business, branch offices everywhere. solve paper work problems at low cost. 


Easier on the Eyes— 
Better Duplicated Copies 


Major improvement in stencil duplicating—that's the new 
high-visibility cushion sheet for use with Mimeotype (blue) 
stencil sheets. 

Easier to type stencil and proofread, easier, quicker 
corrections—high visibility. 

High-quality copy, sharp letter outlines, blacker repro- 
duction. 





Ask your distributor for details. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A, B. DICK COMPANY 
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—and first in line with 
features that will 
bring you the hearty 
thanks of thirsty em- 
Ployees. and customers 
—an aid to géod pub- 
lic and employee re- 
lations. The smooth, 
easy dial-type bubbler 
control is just one 
feature that quickly 
wins full approval for 
OASIS Electric Water 
Coolers, Write for 
details on the many 
EBCO advantages de- 
veloped in 20 years 
of water-cooler lexder- 
ship. 
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six) cost only £A743 and £A796. ‘The 
Canadian-built Buick (30-h.p. tight) 
costs £A1,011 (or less than the 
most expensive British fours and sixes). 

Britons are worried about this U.S. 
competition in countries where high- 
powered, high-speed, sturdy cars are 
needed for long-distance driving. ‘They 
foresce a sharp curtailment of their mar- 
ket once U.S. producers get into vol- 
ume production for export. 


WELSH WOOLEN PROJECT 


Revival and expansion of the Welsh 
woolens industry is encompassed in a 
plan submitted to the Wool Working 
Party by the Welsh Textile Manufactur- 
ers Assn. ‘I'he proposal arises from Brit- 
ain’s program of evolving long-range 
industrial plans. They are being drafted, 
industry by industry, by study groups 
under the aegis of the Board of ‘T’rade, 
aided by industry representatives. 

The tentative woolen plan calls for 
spending $2 million to set up and equip 
twelve modern factories—one in each of 
the Welsh counties. Each will cost an 
estimated $160,000. 

The industry expects to be able to 
raise a large part of the funds itself, but 
hopes to persuade the government to 
put up 25% of the total. Such a deal 
was worked out by fhe cotton textile 
industry. 

Welsh tweeds have long been famous 
and of good quality. But the president 
of the Welsh trade association points 
out that there are now only about half 
as many factories as in 1914. Young 
workers, who have been drifting away 
from Wales, are to be offered training 
at Bradford and Leeds. Later they'll be 
offered jobs in the new Welsh mills. 


AIR FREIGHT OVERSEAS 


United Air Lines has signed air 
freight agreements with the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System (S.A.S.) and 
Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.). ‘The tie- 
up will link 70 U.S. cities with 40 
major European market areas. 

S.A.S.—embracing Danish Air Lines, 
Norwegian Air Lines, and Swedish In- 
tercontinental Airlines—connects New 
York with Scandinavia and 24 other 
European countries. K.L.M.’s routes 
reach out from Amsterdam to New 
York, to European capitals, to Batavia 
in the Far East, and to the West Indies. 

Goods can be flown from Cleveland 
to Oslo in 27 hr. for $1.48 per Ib. for 
100-Ib. shipments. From the Pacific 
Coast of Rome in 34 hr. costs $2.02 per 
pound for 100-lb. shipments. 

A few days before the announcement 
from United Air Lines, Pan American 
World Airways slashed its express rates 
on shipments above 100 Ib. 25% to 
40%. The new rates become effective 
May Z: 
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»w-Tax Plan 


Finance Minister Abbott is 
pected to present a budget 


ed at popular approval; may 
t Liberal Party leadership. 


OTTAWA-—Politicians _ expect Fi- 
nce Minister Douglas Abbott to pro- 
¢a popular, low-tax budget in a week 
wo. 
e will try to make the budget look 
bd to as many taxpayers as possible 
Ause: 
‘he King administration needs some- 
ing to boost its popularity. 
bbott is in the running for Liberal 
ty leadership (and the post of prime 
uster) when veteran MacKenzie King 
ires in a year or two. He could hurt 
prospects by being stingy with tax 
luctions. 
‘he government’s financial position is 
orable. 
For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
bbott will report a surplus of about 
00 million. His budget will apply 
nt to debt reduction and aim at a bal- 
ed budget after tax reductions for 
7-48. 
fedium Bracket Relief—Most impor- 
t cuts will be on personal income 
es, particularly in the lower and mid- 
t brackets. Taxes are relatively higher 
Canada than in the United States 
incomes of $5,000 to $15,000. This 
an apparent cause of an increasing ex- 
us of youthful executives to the U. S. 
Abbott will reduce taxes on_ this 
bup. The present exemptions of $660 
single and $1,200 for married per- 
* may be raised to around $1,000 
d $2,000, respectively. 
Businesses, Too—Principal tax relief for 
siness will be removal of the remain- 
t of the wartime excess-profits tax. 
; was once 100% and is now down to 
Corporation income tax is likely 
remain at 30%. Reductions in spe- 
a] | excise taxes on luxuries (now around 
%) are probable. A few nonluxury ar- 
les may be made exempt from the 
neral 8% sales tax. 
Effects of recent reductions in taxes 
mining companies have been disap- 
binting to the government. Neverthe- 
ss, not much more in the way of 
cial relief to the mines is expected. 
e intention was to boost gold pro- 
iction and help adjust the unbalance 
payments between Canada and the 
mited States through larger gold ex- 
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eat rts. The mining industry has not 
acted with the expected flood of new 
ess weammPital for development work. 
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and Canada, deal with pro- 
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which display this emblem. 
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A big help when you need photographs 
from out-of-town. Ready soon. A request on 
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Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 
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520 Caxton Building Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ..... 141.4 137.3 145.6 181.2 
Railroad ....... 41.2 39.9 43.5 64.0 
REY cee ns sy PRs See ed FET 
Bonds 
Industrial ..... 123.4 123.4 123.8 124.2 
Peerees . ...cccktne 1952 1134 119.1 


SMM ~. ssc aes F125. 1525 . 195.5. 1158 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Stocks Firmer, But— 


Despite its bad start, last week didn’t 

prove quite as disastrous for stocks gen- 
erally as many Wall Streeters had 
feared. Saturday the sharp price retreat 
was replaced by definite rallying ten- 
dencies. 
e The Trigger—The last-minute price 
upsurge was caused by rumors? later con- 
firmed, that a “satisfactory” Big Steel- 
C.I.0. wage contract was about to be 
announced (page 100). Thus on Sat- 
urday the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average erased 33% of the week’s earlier 
losses, while the rail index wiped out 
about 20%. 

This week, with the steel contract a 
fact, there was some carry-through. By 
Tuesday, the industrial average had 
wiped out all but a small portion of last 
week’s price damage. Even the long 
lagging rail index managed to rally 
somewhat. 

e Steam Goes Down—Yet these statis- 
tics paint a more encouraging picture of 
the market than is really justified. This 


week trading volume shran~ ,; 
tently. By Wednesday, Big B« rd .. 
ity was down to a 700,000-s! ire |, 
And by midweek, the rally had joy 
its initial steam. 

To many market observers, the 
that the rally sprang from \ ag 
tract rumors proved one ipo 
point: That fears over possibic 
1947 labor-management disputes }, 
been one of the main factors (pe:| 
the main factor) in the stock mar. 
recent unsatisfactory behavior. 

Why, then, isn’t the market ce\k! 
ing the growing number of importa 
wage settlements with much bx 
trading? 

e Favorable Implications—The | 
age house boardrooms are aware 
favorable implications of such «x 
ments. Among them: 

e A moderately smaller increase in | 
wage costs than some pessimists | 
expected. 

e Stable labor relations, and unin 
rupted production, for some mont 
ahead. 

e Higher productivity. 

e Increased mass purchasing power 
offset the hike in living costs. 

However, to many stock market ) 
ticipants, such settlements represent 
cure-all. For they also have unfavor 
implications which potential stock | 
ers haven’t overlooked. For examp\ 
e Few companies will be able to of 
higher 1947 wage costs by higher s 
prices, where the growing trend 1 1 
ward cuts. Thus today’s wage raises: 
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EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 


Research and Development — Electrical 
and Mechanical Problems. 
Special Patent situations.—Background 
of over 200 research projects. artial 
list of subjects available upon request. 
CONTROLS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Consulting Division 


98 Union St., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Where advertisers 
placed the most pages of 
financial advertising in 1946 

. more pages than in any 
national newsweekly or 
general business magazine. 
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nd a Slashing of present profit 
ns tomorrow. 
bor may now insist on settling all 
47 wage demands along the lines 
e 15¢-an-hour-pattern. Many com- 
ss for one reason or another, may 
that they can not absorb a hike of 
size, especially if they foresee lower 
;. This situation could result in 
us management-labor strife later on. 
ore Than Labor—It should be tre- 
bbered, too, that those still on the 
et’s sidelines have been bothered 
ore than labor. 
more important deterrent, in fact, 
been the price picture. More and 
. traders and investors have begun 
lieve that the postwar sellers’ mar- 
has finally caused such high prices 
some of the public has been priced 
of the market. They are thus in- 
d to stay on the side lines until 
see how this situation is rectified. 
bitration—W here Wall Street’s own 
r troubles are concerned the pic- 
is much brighter. The United 
ncial Employees (A.F.L.) and A. M. 
er Co. have agreed to arbitrate their 
ute. Thus the U.F.E. walkout that 
going to “paralyze” all Street activ- 
Phas been postponed indefinitely. 
My 
her Commissions Demanded 


Wall Street’s operating costs—like 
» of the railroads, steel mills, and 
mines—have been rising sharply. 
dministrative and clerical rates of 
in the stock brokerage business have 
med 45.7% (23.7% in 1946 alone) 

late 1942, according to the Assn. 
tock Exchange Firms. Rental rates 

b shown another 47% increase. All 
ll, operating costs, excluding “busi- 
production expenses,” have risen 


baring the Expense—As the associa- 
sees the picture, these higher costs 
no longer be borne by its members 
e. Instead, investors and_ traders 
ld be asked to share today’s heavier 
tnses—especially since commission 
s have not been revised since 1942. 


Bas a result, the association has strong- 


ecommended that the New York 
k Exchange approve a sharp upward 
sion in its current commission sched- 
Two plans for accomplishing this 
are now being considered by the 
ange’s board of governors. Plan “A,” 
oved by a vast majority of the asso- 
on’s directors, would raise present 
Board trading costs about 27.5%. 
b “B”, favored by a small minority, 
ld hike commissions some 20%. 
ecessary?—Are higher commission 
§ really necessary? All but one of the 
iation’s 33 governors believe they 
Only one prominent member firm 
publicly announced its opposition 
he sharp increase in commission 
§ that has been proposed. 
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How do the suggested commission 
schedules compare with the rates now 
in effect? Here is the picture, briefly: 


Price of Present Plan Plan 
Stock Rates “A” ‘o 
Per 100-Share Lots 
$10 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 
50 25.00 35.00 27.50 
100 35.00 40.00 40.00 
150 35.00 45.00 45.00 
200 35.00 50.00 50.00 
Per 25-Share Lots 
$10 $5.00 $7.50 $7.50 
25 5.00 . 11.25 11.25 
50 6.25 16.25 16.25 
100 8.75 22.50 21.25 
Per 10-Share Lots 
$10 $5.00 $6.00 $6.00 
25 5.00 7.50 7.50 
50 5.00 10.00 10.00 
100 5.00 10.00 10.00 


e Basis—The change in rates reflects a 
different basis for figuring commission 
schedules. As they’re now figured, rates 
are primarily based on the number of 
shares bought or sold. Both the sug- 
gested schedules are guided, instead, by 
the amount of money involved in trans- 
actions. Plan “A”, for example, would 
charge market participants 6% commis- 
sion on the first $100 involved, 1% on 
the next $900, 0.5% on the next 
$4,000, and 0.1% on all in excess of 
$5,000. 

The basis for the association’s cur- 
rent demand for higher commission 
rates is apparently a survey covering the 
September-November operating results 
of 54 of its members. 

The study was conducted by a promi- 

nent auditing firm. According to it, 29 
of the group failed to cover their over- 
head costs in October, and 39 went into 
the red in November. It also noted that 
some 72% of all profits earned in that 
three-month period by the firms polled 
was chalked up in September. This was 
the Exchange’s highest volume-month 
(barring two exceptions), in the last 
eight years. 
e Opposing—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane is the chief opponent 
to higher commissions. This brokerage 
house, the largest in the nation, doesn’t 
think the association’s claim of a 24% 
increase in costs since 1942 at all “im- 
pressive when contrasted with the 
increase stock exchange volume of 
190% over the same period.” The firm 
suggested that brokers “not succumb to 
the temptation to jump on the higher- 
cost bandwagon.” It suggested they wait 
until they have “exhausted the possi- 
bilities of cutting costs by improving 
the mechanics of the brokerage busi- 
ness.” 

As yet the exchange governors have 
given no hint as to what their eventual 
action on the request for higher com- 
missions will be. Neither have they said 
when their decision will be rendered. 
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HANDLING 
180 TONS PER DAY 


A 


BAKER 
TRUCK 


can save 


$39.51 





Handling conditions vary, and your own 
problem should be presented to an ex- 
perienced material handling engineer. 
However, the following example out- 
lines a simple method for determining 
the savings possible. Let us assume a 
plant with the simple problem of trans- 
porting daily 180 tons of material 200 
feet from stockrooms to processing ma- 
chines. Without power trucks this would 
require 10 truckers, each making 10 
round trips per hour, or 80 trips per 
day, carrying 450 Ibs. per load. 


TABLE I—Handling Costs Without Truck 





(180 tons per day) Per day Per ton 
Labor (85¢ per hour) . $68.00 $0.378 
Social Security Taxes 2.72 0.015 
Workmen's Compensation 1.00 0.006 
Hand Truck Depreciation 0.30 0.002 

Total $72.02 $0.401 


In order to .aechanize handling operations, the 
following equipment would be required: 


TABLE lI—Cost of Truck Equipment 


2000-lb. Fork Lift Truck $4,100.00 

ery . 600.00 
Battery Charger ; spe 840.00 
200 pallets . 700.00 


Total $6,240.00 


The truck, handling one-ton pallet loads of mate- 
rial, making 24 round trips per hour, could trans- 





port the 180 tons in 71 hours. 

TABLE Ili—A | Exp With Truck 
Depreciation —Truck at 10% $410.00 
Battery at 20% . 120.00 
Charging equip. at 624% . 56.00 
: Pallets at 20% ..........cc000.. 40.00 
EINER siinsnt ce chgierki anita hronediets REO 100.00 
Maintenance— Truck _...........0.....cccccceeeseees 164.00 
Battery sanuaades 24.00 
4 Charging Equipment 33.60 
Replacing damaged pallets ; 70.00 
Electricity .............. 82.00 
Insurance .............. ; 10.00 


Expense per day 
TABLE 1V—Handling Costs—With Truck 





(180 tons per day) Per day Per ton 
Labor (Driver—$i per hour) .... $8.00 $0.044 
Social ity Taxes 0.32 0.002 
Workmen's Compensation . 0.16 0.001 
Truck Expense .... 4.03 0.022 

Total $12.51 $0.069 


TABLE V—Savings With Electric Truck 


IN NE ON ois ricsneecscgrinnnncticccenns $ 0.332 
Savings Per Day (180 tons) ........... 59.51 
Savings Per Year (300 days) . 17,853.00 
Per Cent Reduction in handling costs 83% 
Annual earnings on investment .... 286% 


While this example is obviously oversimplified, 
Baker Material Handling Engineers are prepared 
to show you how similar savings can be made on 
handling operations in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Ravlang Company 
2164 West 25th Street © Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 


BART INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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THE TREND 





A WAGE PATTERN THAT MAKES LITTLE SENSE 


In terms of preserving the industrial peace, at a time 
when full speed ahead on production is peculiarly impor- 
tant, this has been a great week. United States Steel 
Corp. and the C.I.0. United Steelworkers started it off 
with a flourish by agreeing on a wage increase of 15¢ an 
hour. All week other employers, large and small, have 
been hurrying to get into line with agreements following 
the same general pattern of increase. 


¢ In terms of the long-run welfare of the country, how- 
ever, it is more than doubtful if this week has been any 
gem. The primary reason is that it has further and per- 
haps even decisively developed a style in wage adjustment 
which simply does not make economic sense. The eco- 
nomic circumstances of the industries and companies 
now busily applying the 15¢ rule vary enormously. Also 
many of them came out of the war period with greatly 
distorted wage structures: A sensible handling of their 
wage-problems would involve countless deviations from 
a standard pattern. 

There will, of course, be deviations from the 15¢ in- 
crease, as there were deviations last year from the 183¢ 
pattern proclaimed by President Truman. But, as a 
whole, the settlements of this week will give another 
great impulse toward national wage uniformity. 

As the uniformity of the increase makes no economic 
sense, neither does the amount of the increase when ap- 
plied generally. To be worth anything nationally, a wage 
increase must bear some relationship to an increase 
in the productivity of labor. This 15¢ increase bears no 
such relationship. Neither did the 184¢ last year. 

Combined, these increases probably represent some- 
where in the neighborhood of a 30% increase in the 
money wages of those receiving them. But nothing like 
any such increase in productivity is involved. Indeed, 
these increases discount any probable increase in produc- 
tivity for at least the next five or six years. The best we 
have ever done heretofore in increasing productivity over 
a series of years was to increase it by about 6% annually 
for a few years after World War I. In the meantime these 
184¢ and 15¢ wage increases simply put props under an 
inflationary structure. 


e The labor leaders involved might remark at this point 
that the inflationary structure was already there, together 
with a large increase in the cost of living since last year, 
and that they could hardly be expected to wait around 
patiently until it folded. To do so would simply mean 
that others would have their jobs as labor leaders. That 
may well be true, as it is also true that many employers 
have no alternative but to accept the “pattern.” 

Then what, if any, is the way back toward a system of 
wage adjustment that will take account of the idiosyn- 
crasies of both industries and firms, and the productivity 
problem? Another year, will our labor leaders, who have 
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created an annual expectation of a whopping inc ‘ease } 
willing to disappoint this expectation and insist on tg 
perance in the wage-increase line? Or will their powers 
dictate increases be so reduced by an economic setbag 
induced by the bounceback of inflated prices arid wagg 
that they will not be calling the tunes quite so vigorous 


¢ We do not profess to know the answers to questig 
such as these. We suspect, however, that the centy 
problem involved will be substantially modified by ecg 
nomic developments over the coming year. We canny 
see the problem on the way to any abiding solution, hoy 
ever, until wage agreements are again made with prima 
reference to the industries and plants to which the 
apply. That involves not only a retreat from industy 
wide wage bargaining, but from the species of nation 
wage bargaining on a follow-the-leader pattern into whic 
it has recently blossomed. 

The labor bill passed by the House carries a provisig 
designed to prohibit almost all industry-wide bargainin 
By the vote of 7-6 the Senate Labor Committee reject: 
any restriction of industry-wide bargaining in the bill 
reported to the Senate. There obviously would be a gre 
many difficulties in giving practical effect to a legislati 
prohibition of industry-wide bargaining such as that g 
proved by the House—difficulties not unlike those cf p 
venting business firms from following a price leader. 

In acting to prohibit industry-wide bargaining, hor 
ever, the House at least addressed itself to one of the kt 
obstacles to getting back to an economically sensible 
tem of wage adjustment. The Senate Committee duck 
it. The Senate itself should face the issue squarely. 





COLLECTIVE BLUFFING AND BULLDOZING 


In a recent article in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political & Social Science on the “Public 
Interest in Current Wage Issues,” Dexter Keezer of 
our Economics Staff referred to collective bargaining as 
“that excessively praised process of fumbling, blufhng, 
and bulldozing toward an adjustment which should 
be made with hairbreadth precision.” 

The observation stimulated the following remarks 
by one of Keezer’s acquaintances who is engaged in 
practicing industrial statesmanship: 

“I am now in the preliminary stages of fumbling 
and bluffing with some of the unions concerning cor- 
tracts which expire soon. The bulldozing will come 
somewhat later, and I am sure will result in peaceful 
settlements which will measure, almost with hair 
breadth precision, the balance point between the 
union’s willingness to strike and management’s will 
ingness to make concessions to avoid a strike. ‘I/hat 
presumably was rpt the kind of precision you wert 
talking about, but it seems to be the way things are 
settled.” 

Well, it is something to get them settled. Or is it? 
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